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CHAPTER L 

The rose U living on her cheeks, 

The lily in her rounded chin ; 
She speaks hut when her whole soul epealn, 

And then the two flow out imd in 
And mix their red and white to make 
The hue for which I'd Paradise foraake. 

The old house, in spite of the decay that is fast 
compassing its ruin, is looking lovely in the rays of 
this hot noon sunshine. The windows are all blazing 
as though on 6re, and seem to be seeking comfort 
from the cool green of the ivy that is hanging round 
them,— rfniming them, as it were, — hanging too 
closely, indeed, to some of them, as though su^^est- 
ing the idea that a clipping would be good for it. 

Decidedly the ivy does want clipping j but, alaa. 
the old house wants so many things ! " It is diffi- 
cult to grow old gracefully," says Madame de Stael 
in one of her charming letters. No one has ever 
contradicted her, and indeed this old house, so very 
t 
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4 AN UNSATISFACTORY LOVER. 

much the worse for wear, is an ai^ument on her dde. 
Yet there are some beautiful features about its fading. 

The terraces, for one thing, — or rather for two 
tblDgs, — are looking delightful to-day. They too 
are bathed in the lovely light that ahows up all the 
' flaws and ruined places. It shines indiscriminately 
on the broken body of the Diana over there, on the 
headless Cupid in this comer, on the exquisite old 
cedar on the lawn below, and on the two bare spaces 
in the balustrade where the pillars have been broken 
away, and through which the boys now sometimes 
creep, to the terror of the old nurse (who is as old 
as everything else in this sweet forsaken spot), and 
clamber down by the ivy branches, coming, as a 
rule, to the end of their journey with a tumble to 
the turf beneath. 

In the garden beyond, the fountain is dead. Great 
Fan has ceased his playing. His pipe lies idle in 
his mouth ; one of his bands is gone ; and the big 
banks where flowers used to lie in profusion, enrich- 
ing the air, — why, they are dead too, and dull, and 
forgotten. Yet there is about these banks a certain 
air as if some one had been desirous of restoring 
their fallen glories. A di^ng here, a prodding 
there. A boyish hand, perhaps ; an amateur's hand, 
beyond question. It might be a girl's. Whatever 
it is, it seems to have done little good. The violets 
alone have proved grateful for the slight if honest 
care bestowed upon them : in the spring, year afler 
year, they rush to deck this sad and lonely bank, 
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AN VNSATISFACTORF LOVER. 6 

making glad the world aronnd them by their price- 
less presence. 

Just beyond this " wilderness of sweets" a little 
garden lies, all wooded round by evergreens, bays, 
laurels, and the red-flowered escallouia. In here, 
Sowers grow apace, as swift as weeds, though weeds 
there are none, — only such dear flower-blossoms, as 
are known to us from childhood, — things that cost 
us nothing, that would fetch but a poor price in any 
market, and that yet are so sweet to our souls, — so 
beyond all money ! — flowers that speak to ua with a 
living breath, a living beauty, and a thousand fond 
memories, past griefs, past joys. 

This is Terry's garden. 

Upon the green, sloping lawn before the house, 
three stately beech-trees, broad and strong and great, 
are spreading their branches ; beneath them shadows 
lie. Far, tar beyond them is a glimpse of the ocean, 
silver and green, but no sound comes from it to-day. 
This day is so still that hardly even a twitter from 
the birds disturbs the air. 

Silence lies on everything. 

A silence broken now, however, and in a most 
tempestuous iashion. Out iiova one of the drawing- 
room windows, brushing aside the too obtrusive ivy 
that looks as if it would have liked to catch her and 
detain her, springs a slight, girlish ^gure; after her 
xush two boys. For a momei^, like a bird, she 
alights upon the terrace, coising herself as it wer^, 
tlten flies to tlte steps, and away, 
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6 AN VmATISFACTORT LOVER. 

' Away across the sunlit lawa; away over the 
tiny, sparkling stream, her two hounds in full cry ; 
away into the scented wood beyond, and out again. 
Across the road now, and through an opening in the 
hedge into another wood, and bo on, and on, and 

Swift as Atalanta she flics; no laugh upon her 
parted lips. This is business. But ob, here is an 
obstacle I 

A high wall uprears il^lf before her: she has 
made a mistake, has come the wrong way. She 
glances back, her blue eyes full of the desire for vic- 
tory, the excitement of the chase rendering every 
nerve tense. Yes, they are gaining on her. " The 
foe, they come, they come !" 

This dreadful wall ! Her eager and (it must be 
confessed) experienced eyes search it from side to 
side. There is very little time for search ; the foes, 
and " those of her own household" too^ draw nearer 
every second. 

With a little wild brandishing of her arms she 
makes for a kindly projecting stone in the wall 
before her, that up to this had escaped her notice, 
and, catching by the mosses and grasses that decorate 
the wall's old sides, she clambers to the top of it, and, 
standing there, looks down at the other side. 

It is steep, — n.mbly steep. Eagerly she looks to 
the right; no hope. As eagerly she looks to the 
left, and here her eyes stand still. 

"Do you want to come down, Miss CMore?" 
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AN UNSATISFAOTORY LOVER. 7 

asks s voice that baa something of Burprised ODD* 
demoatioa in it. 

"Oh, is that you?" cries Terry, frantically. 
" Huny ! hurry 1 Help me down !" She ia too ex- 
cited at the moment to notice the dis^reeable tone ia 
his voice, but aflerwaids it cornea back to her and 
rankles in her heart. " They'll be here in a second 1 
Give me your bands !" She leans down towardg 
him. " Ob, hurry — do !" 

" One moment," says Mr. Trefusis, calmly, taking 
his gun from his shoulder. He baa been sent out by 
his hostess to shoot a rabbit, as Miss Anson wants a 
rabbit-skin to make something for the coming bazaar 
that is to be held in the school-house. 

" There isn't a moment I" cries Terry, wildly. 
"They" — looking back — "they have turned the 
comer ! "What !" stamping her foot impatiently on 
the top of the wall, " what are you doing with that 
gun?" 

" Taking out the cartridge," says the Englishman, 
immovably. "I think it unwise — actually repre- 
hensible—ever to let a gun out of one's possesion 
loaded ; and you say your brothers are coming?" 

"Oh, bother your gun!" cries Terry. "Look 
here. If you won't help me, I'll jump." 

" I beg yon won't do that," says Mr. Trefusis, 
coming quickly to her. He has flung both the gun 
and the cartridges upon the ground. He has un- 
loaded it, however. Now, piecing one foot f^ainst 
the wall, he reaches up his arms to her, and she, 
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8 AN UNSATISFACTORY LOVER. 

catching his hancls, springs light as a feather to the 
grouD(]. 

"This is Den I" she cries, triumphantly. She 
breaks into a burst of merry laughter as the boys' 
heads now appear at the top of the wall. In a 
moment they have swung themselves over and are 
beside her. " I've won !" she cries, gayly. " That's 
another penny. It was fivepence yesterday. It's 
sixpence now." She laughs again ; her laugh is like 
music, sweet, spontaneous, irresistible. 

" Oh, it isn't fair !" cries the eldest boy. Max, 
who has the face of an angel, but a nature that I'm 
afraid even the strongest-minded angel would disown. 
*' Mr. Trefusia helped you ; we saw him. Of course 
if we had people to help ms, we'd have won." 

"He only gave me his hand, Wasn't that all, 
Mr. Trefusis ?" 

Trefusis regards her curiously. Does she know 
how anxious he is to give her his hand forever? 
But her question is still unanswered, and, being an 
Englishman, he answers it to the letter. 

" Both hands, I think," says he. Somehow the 
answer seems to militate against her in the eyes of 
the two pursuers. 

" Tliere ! you see !" says (Jeoffrey, the second boy, 
who is the very inu^e of his sister. "He thinks it 
unfair, too !" 

"Do you?" asks the girl, turning to Trefusis 
hotly. " Oh, yes," — resenting his hesitation, which 
arises only from a desire to understand the situation, 
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AS- VNSATISFACTORF LOVER. 9 

— '* I can Bee you do. I," indignantly, " I'm very 
Borry I asked you to help me at all. I could have 
jumped it quite easily by myself." 

" I am glad, however, I was on 4e spot," returns 
Trefusis, calmly, — with, indeed, most aggravating 
calmness. " You might have seriously hurt your- 
self if you had jumped down here ; sprained your 
ankle, or " 

" Nonsense I" says Terry, shortly. 

" There have been cases of the kind, however,'* 
contdoues Trefusis, coloring slightly. " And, besides, 
to run so much as you do, do you think it wise?" 
" Ladylike" was on the tip of his tongue, but Prov- 
idence came to his aid and suppressed it. 

" I don't think about it at all," says Miss O'More, 
with a little tilt of her chin : there is distinct resent- 
ment in her glance. " If you object to running, then 
don't run. As for me, I am now going to run again 
—home. Come, boys." 

The boys are at her side in a moment. 

" If you think I didn't win that last penny fairly," 
says she, "I'll race you all over again. But you 
must give me the same odds. To that tree over 
there," pointing to a distant birch. 

"Ail right," cry the boys in a breath. Tliey 
have thrown themselves into running attitudes, and 
Terry is about to start, when Trefusis comes quickly 
forwM^: 

"Miss O'More, a word. I have a letter from 
your cousin for you : I was going to yotir place 
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10 AN •umATlSFACTORY ZOVER. 

with it. She hopes you will come up to dinner to- 
night." 

Whatever Terry's cousin may be feeling od the sub- 
jetd, there is nnmiatakable hope in the face of TreAisis. 

" Yon — I may tell her you are coming ?" says he, 
seeing with a curious pang at his heart that she has 
not even cared to open the letter he has given her. 

"Oh, I don't know," returns 'she, carelessly. 
" I'll think about it. At all events, I'll send her 
word." 

"But " 

"There isn't time for 'buta,'" cries she, with a 
rather malicious little laugh at him. *' Now — Gieoff 
—Max— I'm off!" 

And, like a second Atalanta, away she flies again, 
like an arrow from its bow. 
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CHAPTER II. 

O light of dead and of dying days I 

O I*ove I in thy glory go, 
In a rosy mist and a moony haze, 
O'er the pathless peaks of snow. 



Thbouqh the wood they have flown all three, and 
now into an open fleld beyond, that runs hy the side 
of the high-road. Here a young man, riding leisurely 
along, stands up in the stirrups and calls aloud to 
Terry. Turning, she sees him, 

" A pax ! a pax !" cries she to her hrothers, 
whereon they all troop down to the wall to talk to 
the man on horseback, a very tall and very well 
set-up young man, and tiiat uncommon thing, a hand- 
some Irishman. 

" Are you going up to the Hall to-night ?" he calb 
over the thickening hedge of furze and blackberry 
behind which Terry is standing on tiptoe with a vain 
hope of seeing him face to face. Finding this im- 
possible, she now smiles at him, though he does not 
know it, through an opening in the buahea. " I've 
had a line from Fanny. But I want to know if 
you are going." 

"Whv?" she asks. 
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12 AN UNSATlSFACTOSy LOVER. 

"Only because, if you aren't, I shan't go tither," 
saya her couain, lAurenoe OMore. 

"Oh, well, Bet your mind at rest. I'm going," 
says Terry, 

" Where on earth are you ?" asks Laurenc^ peer- 
ing right and left. " I wish I could see you : I'd 
know what you really meant then," 

" Do you mean to insinuate that my word is not 
as good as my bond?" asks Terry. She clambers 
up a break in the bank and shows him a lovely fao^ 
just between two branches of furze that are heavily 
and most sweetly in bloom. 

" Well ?" she says, saucily, " am I going to Fanny's 
to-night, or am I not ?" 

" Oh, it wasn't about that I wanted to question 
you," says the young pant on horseback. "It 

was " he hesitates. " Was that Trefuus I saw 

you speaking to just now in the lower field ?" 

"Yes." 

" He seems to haunt you." 

" Don't be stupid," says Miss O'More, turning a 
litHe red, however. 

" Ob, stupid I Mark my words," says her oousioj 
leaDiDg over his saddle towards her, as if to empha- 
size his words, — perhaps to watch her face more 
closely ; " he wants to marry you." 

"Pouf! Go liome!" says Miss O'More. She 
scrambles down from the bank again and goes on 
her homeward way. But she resigns that penny to 
the boys. She will run no more. She is tired. 
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AN UNSATISFACTOSr LOVER. 13 

"Terry," saya Geoffrey,' twisting his arm into 
hers, " why did you tell Ijarry you were going to 
Fanny's to-night^ and Mr, Trefiisis that you didn't 
^ know whether you wotdd go or not V 

"Secause Mr. Trefusie asks too many questions," 
returns his sister, with a disdainful little shake of 
her charming head. 

If she had known that he was going to ask her 
yet one more question to-aight, perhaps she would 
not have gone to dine with Fanny, after all. 

Terry CMore, the eldest of the CMores now 
living, had been christened Terentia by her mother. 
The late Mrs. O'More bad so adored her husband 
that when her first baby came she had feared to let 
this opportanity pass of complimenting him and 
perpetuating his beloved name, lest a second oppor- 
tunity for doing so should never arise. As a fact, 
two other opportunities did arise, and tlie latter put 
an end to her pretty, graceful, tender life. Her 
husband followed her to the land of shadows ten 
years later, killed by a &11 from his horse while 
htmtiog, and from that time Terry bad lived prac- 
tically alone. Terry she was, for Terentia bad been 
felt to be too impossible a name in a household 
where the rents had been lowered to such an extent 
that canities were put do\vn, and the box stalls 
where the horses used to stand were rotting. 

On her father's death, her eousin, Mrs. Adare, 
had offered her and the two boys a home at the 
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Hall, but Terry would Dot leave the old boase, 
s though, indeed, the four walls were all that wan 
llefl to her, and about a hundred a year. Eveia* 
!old Miss Bridget O'More, her aunt, who lived ati 
'Derrymain, about two miles from More HouSb, 
Terry's home, and who, though "wallowing in 
money," as the peasants said, was proverbially close- 
fisted, had declared herself willing to saddle herself 
for the rest of her days with her brother's children, 
but Terry, though much pressed to it by Fanuy 
Adare, would not consent to go beneath another roof 
as long as her own old roof would stand. 

Then efforts had been made to provide the desolate 
child, who was only sixteen, with a companion, but 
against this she set her face resolutely, and, with a 
cert^n force that stertled her listeners and made 
Miss Bridget shake her head over her future, de- 
clined to live with auy stranger. She had the 
boys, she said. Max, who was tbuiteen, and Geoflr^, 
who was twelve, as promising a pair of pickles 
as one could meet with in a day's march. Besides 
which, there was Nurse. She would stay with her. 
Mrs. Eyan, on being questioned, gave it to be on- 
derstood that wild horses wouldn't draw her out of 
More House. 

And Mrs. Ryan, it was felt, was a force in herself. 
When " themasther lay stretched," as she graphically- 
aud with heart-rending sobs described it, it had been 
intimated to her by one of the maids that there 
wnnH l>f. ritlo hope of wages in the future, the 
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" masther" Iiaving died most hopelessly in debt, snd 
that she had better join the others and make a clean 
exit. Whereupon bad times arose for that maid. 
Mrs. Kyao, full of grief, had fallen upon her tooth 
and nail, and boxed her ears souodlj. 

After that she had settled down, seen all the other 
servants out of the bouse, and accepted a quarter of 
the old wages she was supposed to receive (there had 
been great difficulty about the paying of anything 
during the last few years), accepting that only be- 
cause her darhng, her foster-child, would not be 
content unless she shared something with her besides 
her troubles. Terry was the light of her eyes, as 
unfortunately, in some cases, she was tlie light of 
othei' eyes too. 

Thus Terry earned the day, and lived alone in 
the old tumble-down beautiful bouse, with only the 
boys and the nurse to keep her company, and with- 
out actual chaperonage of any kind ; yet such was 
the ^rl that uo one ever said there was anything 
wrong in the doing of this thing. Terry was 
Terry ; no breath of scandal could come near her. 
Even the rector's sister, who made all the parish 
"sit op" occasionally, had never a word to say 
against Terry ; at least, a word that signified. It 
was not in Miss Oabbett's nature to let any one go 
quite scot-free. Even her brother, the rector, she 
condemned at times, and the rector was a saint. Per- 
haps that was why she was his sister : saints have 
«lwayB burdens to bear, 
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However, Terry escaped very well at her liands; 
though her brothers certaioly did not. Everythiug 
she spared Terry in the way of objurgation she 
added to the vials of wrath that she daily poured 
upon the boys. More House was always under her 
supervision. 

Poor old More House, once so beautiful, now in 
the last stages of decay. The boys have turned its 
name into a joke. " We don't want More House," 
they say ; " what we do waut ia mote furniture." 
And indeed furniture is at a low ebb in the large 
rooms that look now like barracks vacated. As 
Ume went on, the tables and chairs and knick-knacks 
had fallen asunder, and been consigned, not to the 
attics, as with most people, but to the kitchen fir^ 
fire-wood being an article unknown of late years. 
And these articles, thus brought to the hammer of 
life, had never afterwards been renewed. There are 
a few things still in the drawing-room and dining- 
room and bedrooms, but Want stalks through the 
bouse, rampant at waking hours, mercifully foi^t- 
ten in the dark moments of the silent night. 

Poor Terry ! She makes that very uncertmn 
hundred a year go a long way, the longer because 
of the rector, who would not take a penny from her 
for the education of the boys, and who yet drills 
them, and scolds them, and grinds them, as though 
he were getting a thousand a year for them. Good 
rector! Your reward is in the courts above; a 
great, a high reward I 
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CHAPTER III. 

Oh, her cheek, her cheek wat pale, 
Her voice wa» hardly musical ; 

But your proud gray eyes grew Mndar, 
Child, when miDe they met, 

With a piteous self-surrender, 
Mai^ret. 

"Just in time," whispers Mrs. Adare, giving 
Teny's hand a warm pressure as the girl enters tbe 
drawing-room at the Hall, a few hours later. Mrs. 
Adare (Fanny, as her intimates call her) is a young 
and pretty woman, a cousin of Terry's, who had 
married Tom Adare, the owner of the Hall and 
Master of tbe Hounds in this county, almost five 
years ago. An excellent match as far as money 
goes, and a still better one in that love alone made 
it. 

"I was so afraid I was late," whispers Terry 
back. She is looking charming, — a little flushed 
from excitement attendant on the fear that she was 
keeping them all waiting. Her lovely brown hair, 
with its threads of gold muning through it, is lying 
loosely on her forehead, half concealing, half betray- 
ing the whiteness of it, and her dark-blue eyes are 
brilliant. She is dressed in black, a grenadine skirt 
on a black silk one (the latter bad been her mother'a)^ 
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and, though undoubtedly it has seen service, still 
eomehovr it looks lovely on her — or she looks lovely 
in it It certainly throws out the exquisite &irne8a 
of her soft childish neck and anus. She has no 
gloves, — gloves are so expensive, — and no rings on 
her slender fingers, and nothing round her throat, 
and, indeed, not a jewel anywhere. Yet to Trefu- 
sis, standing by the window at the far end of the 
room, talking to Miss Anson, she seeras the most 
delicately beautiful thing he has ever seen in all his 
hfe. 

He is too much a society man to show his thoughts, 
yet all the time he is talking of the last new novel 
to Miss Anson he ia thinking of Terry. How fair 
she is, how self-possessed ! "With what a perfect 
ur she greets her friends ! Is tliis the same girl 
who was running wild as a roe through the fields 
this morning? What " infinite variety" I And that 
little trick of half closing her eyes ! 

"Gerrard, you will take Miss O'More in to din- 
ner," says his hostess, soflly. He smiles gratefully 
at her. He had, indeed, asked her earlier in the day 
to let him have Terry as his companion at dinner. 
He now moves towards her, not seeing the frown on 
the fiice of the girl he has just left, who would very 
. willingly have accompanied him anywhere. Fanny 
' does, and smiles a little. Trefusis's secret, if it is 
one, is no longer unknown to her. She is an old 
friend of his, and meeting him in England last 
winter had asked him to come and stay with her. 
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He bad come, a month i^o, had seen Terry, and had 
been conquered. He has hardly cared to di^;uiae 
hia admiration for her ; certainly not from Fanny, 
who is delighted at this chance of a good marriage 
for her cousin, — a penniless cousin, and a cousin 
extremely dear to her. But how will Terry act? 
Will she refuse him, or accept? Fanny's kindly 
heart siuka within her, as she thinks of the girl's 
impetuous, honest nature. If she does not love him, 
how will it be then ? All through dinner she trem- 
bles for the result of the interview that she is almost 
certain Trefusis is bent on arranging between Terry 
and himself to-night. 

Indeed, when she fiuds, after dinner, that Teny 
and Trefusis have disappeared, into the conservatory 
persumably, her nervousness grows on ber. That 
foolish girl — if she, Fanny, could only have said a 
word to her, about the boys for instance and their 
good 

" This is your doing, I suppose," says her brother, 
in an infuriated tone. She looks up. Laurence 
O'More, his handsome face alive with wrath, is 
looking down at her where she sits near one of the 
curtains. 

" What is my doing ?" she asks, with the aooess 
of indignation that guilty people usually acquire. 

" I tell you what," says Laurence, hotly, " Tre- 
fusis woo't thank you for Uiis, when it is all 
over." 

" The original riddler was nothing to you," saya 
2 
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bis sister, meanly hiding haiself from bis wralli be* 
neatb a preteiMe of ignoianoe. " What have I done, 
Lany?" 

" You've let that ieUow propose to Terry. Pshaw I 
as if I didn't know what he's taken her into the 
conservatory for I As if yon didn't know too I 
And a very sisterly act on your part, I must call it t 
■ — knowing, as you do, how — I — r^ard Terry I Bat 
there is one eatis&ctioD," maliciously ; " she won't 
have htm. She'll refuse him ; and then how will 
you explain yourself to him ?" 

" She will have him ; she must," says Mrs. Adare, 
solemnly. " lAny," catching one of the toils of his 
coat as he angrily leaves her, " oome back. Listen 
to me. Of cooise I know you have a sort of fancy 
for her " 

" Fancy for her P' 

"Well," with the irritating air of one who is 
willing to go all lengths to gain s purpose, "a sort 
of love for her." 

" A sort of love !" 

" Well, isn't it a sort of love t" cries Mrs. Adare. 
" It can come to nothing. She hasn't a penny ; and 
you have about two hundred a year. Do you pro* 
pose to marry on that? Don't be a fool, Larry ; 
and don't be Bclfish, either. Give Terry her chance." 

" Oh, as for her chance," says he, " I've nothing 
to do with that. She caics nothing for me. What 
I object to is your driving her into a marriage with 
a man for whom she cares nothlug either." He 
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patises, and then, " AA«r all, It doeen't matter," aays 
he : " she will refuse him." 

if * if if * » if * 

Has she refused him? As Terry comes ioto tho 
hall half an hour later, cloaked and hooded for her 
journey home, Mrs. Adare comes up to her over the 
marble pavement of the hall. She has been dying 
to see her before, but it is so hard to get away from 
one's older guests. 

" Terry I Something has happened ? He has 
asked yoH to marry him ?" 

"Yes." 

"And yon?" breathlessly. 

"I said I didn't know." 

"Oh, Terry!" 

" "Well," with a sad if defiant glance, " I dorCt 
know." 

" You don't !" Mrs. Adare looks at her. In her 
tone there is reproach, vehement but repressed, 
" There," hurriedly, " go home. I'll come over in 
the morning. But," holding her, as the girl with a 
rather glad activity goes by her, " you wiU say ' Yes,* 
dearest ? Think of the boys 1" 

" I have," slowly. " I thought of them. That 
■was why I didn't say * No.' " 

" Oh, Terry 1" 

******** 

Mrs. Adare knows little sleep to-night. Honestly 
concerned for her cousin's welfare, she lies awake, ' 
thinking of her future. This thought keeps her 
2* 
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wakeful, and in the morning at breakfast it is still 
with her. Slie canuot refrain from casting curiona 
glances at Trefusis during tlie meal, and is dis- 
comfited by finding him quite as calm as usual. 

Is he BO sure, then? Even if he is, he should 
not show iL " I hope he will change his manner 
before he goes to see her this morning," says she to 
herself. Oh, if only she could give him a hint I 
but that is, of course, impossible. 

Breakfast over, she makes a slight apology to her 
guests, — the Hall, as a rule, is always full, — and 
hniries away to Terry. First, however, she sends 
off a note to her aunt,— hers and Terry's, — giving 
her a hint as to the situation. Old Miss Bridget 
might he useful on such an occasion as this, and no 
chance should be n^lected to induce Terry to accept 
an alliance that will raise her from absolute poverty 
to the light of day. 

Not finding Terry down-stairs, Mrs, Adare runs 
up to the girl's bedroom. 

"What are you doing here?" she cries, gayly. 
"Making yourself lovely for him?" 

" No. Hiding, I think," says Terry, with a 
rather nervous laugh. " Fanny," — her eyes fill 
with frightened tears, — "do you think I mvti see 
him to-day f 

" Not only that," says Fanny, with decdsion, and 
refusing to see the tears, though hex heart is aching, 
**but you must say 'Yes' to him." 

"Must I say that?" 
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"My dear girl," says Fanny, "yon will be mad 
if you say anything else. What do you expect, 
Terry? Gerrard is a gentleman. Ho is very well 
off; he is next heir to a title, and he is extremely 
good-looking." 

"Is he?" 

"In love with yon? I never saw any one so 
head-over-ears in love with any one in my life," 
says Mrs, Adare. " If that is what troubles you, 
I " 

"Oh, no, it isn't that," says Terry, carelessly,' in- 
differently, — with indeed such an assured air about 
his being in love with her, that Fanny laughs out- 
right. 

" That goes without telling, I suppose," says she. 
" What a conceited little cat ! Well, what is your 
question, then? His money?" 

"No; his looks. You said he was extremely 



" So does everybody, unless you are the solitary 
exception. Some people call him downright hand- 
some !" 

" You mean Miss Anson," says Terry, lifting her 
shoulders. She hesitates, and then, " His face is 
very long," says she. 

"So is his pnrse," returns Fanny, sententiously. 

"Still, I " 

" Nonsense, Terry ! His face is not long." She 
is looking at the girl aearchingly. "It is not as 
short as Larry's, certainly, but " 
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" What has Larry got to do with it?" asks Terry, 
with a quick frown. 

"NotluDg, I hope. Yet sometimes I cannot help 
thinking, Teriy, that you give a good many of your 
thoughts to him." 

" You are wrong, then, — in a sense. I know what 
yon mean ; but Larry is only like a brother to 

" I am afraid he does not feel like a brother to- 
wards you." 

"Oh, as for that, it is all nonsense," says Terry, 
blushing hotly. " He only fancies lie is in love with 
me. He won't break his heart over me, anyway." 

"No, he will never break his heart over any- 
thing," says his sister, thoughtfully. " Larry is a 
typical Irishman, all storm and enei^ to-day, all 
sunshine and indifference to-morrow ; raging at his 
&te in the morning, and telling you a good story in 
the afternoon, Larry is delightful ; he's a darling t 
If any one knows Larry, I do. He wouldn't suit 
you, Terry." 

" I wish you wouldn't take such a wrong view of 
it all," says Terry, angrily. " I am as little in love 
with Lany as I am with " 

"No, don't say it," says Fanny, interrupting her 
quickly. "Try to be in love with Gerrard, Terry. 
Think what a help he would be to you and the boys. 
You know you won't let me help you ; but a hus- 
band — ^you could not refuse help from him. And 
Max ought Booa to go to college, and " she grows 
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silent for a momeot ; theo, " You vM aocept him, 
Terry?" 

" I don't know. I " 

" What did you say to him kst night ?" 

"Just that. That I didn't know.' 

"But you must know DOW ! All last night I Yon 
must have thought last night. If you don't care 
for any one else, I implore you not to throw away 
this chance. You — ^you don't care for any one 
elsef 

" Wo, not in that way." 

"Then you f 

■■"■I'll say 'Yea,'" says the girl, abruptly. " "It 
will be for the boys." 

" For yourself too, darling ! He is one of the 

best fellows in the world ; he " She breaks off: 

a loud &miliar voice can be heard outside. It is the 
voice of Miss Bridget O'More. 

"Here is Aunt Bridget," says Fanny, nervously. 

" You have told her I" says Terry, rising and 
gazing at her cousin with keen reproach. 

"Well, it had to be told sooner or later," says 
Fanny, airily. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"Whether we die or we live, 

Mattera it now no more i 

Life hs3 DBught further to give. 

Miss BenxiEn' C^Mobb stalks into the room, her 
face one great aggressive smile. As her face is about 
the broadest thing on record, as far as &ces go, the 
smile passes all bounds. The emile of the &moiis 
Cbesbire cat isn't in it, by comparison. Miss 
Bridget ia tall, stout, aud vigorous. When she 
speaks she shouts. This latter delightftil trait (that, 
as a rule, reduces tlie nervous stranger to the verge 
of lunacy) ariaes probably from the fact that she has 
insbted on getting her false teeth from the cheapest 
man in Dublin, and therefore unless she yells no one 
can understand her : there are times when she does 
not understand herself. 

It has been suggested to her by long-suffering rel- 
atives that she would gain in the saving to her lungs 
if she would only go to a good dentist ; but to save 
in purse is the joy of Miss Bridget O'More. 

Having considerably more money than she knows 
what to do with, it is Miss Bridget's chief delight 
to pile up sum after sum and invest tliem caretuUy. 
She might have been of immense good to Terry and 
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the boys since (and long before) their father's death, 
but, beyond that oneoffer on Mr. O'More's demise, 
she has carefully refrained from mixing herself iip 
with their affairs until now, — now when she hears 
that Terry, the despised because impecunious Terry, 
is about to form an alliance with a man rich enough 
to satisfy 'even her dreams of avarice. 

She comes beaming into the room, her skirts well 
canght lip, her ponderous feet showing. 

" My good girl ! This is excellent news !" she 
cries, falling upon Terry and nearly stifling her in a 
huge embrace, " Good heavens ! fancy such luck 
coming to you ! Who'd have thought a man as rich 
as he Js would have cast a second thought on a lean 
little creature like you?" 

Here she catches Fanny's eye, who is gesticulating 
to her frantically behind Terry's back. Fanny ia 
fast growing desperate. After all the trouble she 
has taken to bring Terry to the desired poiut, now 
here comes this meddling silly old woman, saying 
the very things that are likely to make tlie girl 
angry enough to break through her lat« decision I 

" I knew you'd be glad, Aunt Bridget," says 
Fanny, in a delightful tone. " But I must confess 
I disagi-ee with you about Terry in one way. I 
think," laughing brightly, "Gerrard Trefusis will 
have the best of the bai^in. But it is a good mat<:b 
all the same." 

" Such wealth !" says Miss Bridget, uplifting her 
hands. 
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"Oil, not that SO much," saya Fanny, prettily. 
" He is 80 good, so true, so haadsome." 

" It ia an epoch in her life," says Miss Bridget, 
solemnly. " Terentia, you must have a new gown 
for Fanny's dance. And" — with overwhelming gen- 
erosity — " 1 shall give it to you. When does your 
dance come off, Fanny ? Next month ?" 

Teny, who has not spoken up to this, now turns 
suddenly upon the speaker. 

"I don't want it!" says she, clearly, distinctly. 
The words read rudely, but Terry does not look rude 
as she stands there, her face very white, her eyes 
flashing. She looks only troubled, and perhaps a 
little haughty. 

" It isn't what you want, it is what I want !" says 
Miss Bridget, autocratically. "I insist, now that 
you are engaged to so — so" — warned by anotiicr 
frown from Fanny, she changes the word on her lips 
— "so worthy a young man, on your appearing 
properly dressed for once in your life 1" 

Terry makes an angry movement-. " One would 
think I had been improperly dressed up to this," 
says she, indignantly. 

"You have certainly been shabby at times," 
says Miss Bridget, who, not being troubled with 
nerves of her own, is indifferent to t^e sendbility of 
otber people. " I tell you I shall give you a new 
drees for Fanny's dance : you want one badly." 

" And yet you have waited to give it to me until 
I had promised to marry a man with money," says 
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the girl, bitterly. "I don't want new frocks now, 
I won't have them." 

" Dear Terry," aays Fanny, in a low tone, who is 
in an agony lest Terry diall refuse this charming 
offer from tteir parBimonious old aunt, " think." 

" I am thinking, and — no, I don't want it," says 
Terry, ohetinately. " If Mr. Trefusis has liked me 
in shabby frocks, I don't see why I should put on 
silks and satins just because I am engaged to him. 
Perhaps he wouldn't like me in them. King 
Cophetua" — with a cold smile, full of havtear— 
" might not like his beggar-maid without her n^" 
She turns contemptuously away. 

"What does she mean?" demands Miss Bridget, 
angrily. "What does the girl mean, Fanny?" 

"Nothing. Nothing at all," says Mrs. Adare. 
" She is only — you know — ^just a little Wte monlie." 
She puts her fingers lightly to her own head to illus- 
trate her meaning. But this, too, is Greek to Miss 
Bridget. 

" I know nothing of kings t" cries that irate old 
lady ; " though," with a cruel glance at Terry, " of 
beggary I know much ; and as to your foreign lan- 
guages, Fanny, I would ask you not to trouble me 
with them. Indecent, I call them. What I've got, 
to say, and I say it in proper English, is that Terentia 
must and shall be well dressed for your dance." 

" Ah 1 take care what you are doing," cries Terry, 
mockingly. "What if he no longer fancies me 
when yon have pranked me ont 1" 
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" Stuff F' says Miss Bridget, The word "stuff" 
baa been in her miud all aloDg, indeed, and she has 
hardly beard Terry's little Barcasm, so intent is her 
mind on discovenng for how small a sura she may 
make her niece presentable in the eyes of her proa* 
pective lover. Yet it can't be stuff. Silk it must 
be, — at least the underskirt "A drees you must 
have, for I am determined you shall appear as my 
niece should." 

" I have been your niece for eighteen years," says 
Terry, coldly. 

" Fanny, this is insolence 1" says Miss Bridget, 
rising. 

"Not at all," aays Fanny, rising too. "Not at 
all," she whispers hurriedly in Miss Bridget's ear. 
" Mere excitement. Dear Aunt Bridget, have 
patience. When a niece of yours is going to marry 
a man with twenty thousand a year and a title in 
prospect, no wonder her wits go a bit astray." 

That touch about the title is even more subtle than 
the one about the money. Miss Bridget sinks back 
in her chair, much mollified. 

Fanny goes over to where Terry is standing, 
angry, hurt, her face a very picture of dt^ust. 

" Look here, Terry ; don't be a fool," says her 
cousin, softly. " Every girl likes a new dress. And 
yon are just like the rest: eo don't give yourself 
airs. It may be proper pride to refuse things from 
me, who am only your cousin (though I don't think 
BO, mind), but to refuse them from Aunt Bridget is 
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pure folly. Pull yourself Ix^ther, jou little g009^ 
sod see bow things are. You will want your trous- 
seau from her later on. I only wish to go^duess" — 
she laughs, and turns to where Miaa Bridget is sit- 
ting — "that Aunt Bridget would see her way to 
giving me a gown !" 

To Mrs. Adare's everlasting astonishment, Aunt 
Bridget rises to the bait that bad been thrown with- 
out any meaning. 

" As for that, Fanny, I'll give you one too, if you 
like/' says the old miser, slowly. She is so elated 
by the thought that one of her nieces is going to 
make so distinguished a marriage, that not only her 
heart-strings but her purse-strings are expanded. 

" What ?' says Mrs. Adare. " Aunt Bridget ! 
Let me fall upon your neck. Yon really mean it? 
A prayer shall be said for you night and morning 
for a month." 

" My own prayers are sufficient for me," says 
Miss Bridget, austerely, who is of the Low-Church 
party, and scents ritualism in Fanny's words. " You 
can order the dress at your own woman's, Fanny ; 
but it must not be too expensive, mind." 
- "Oh, I'll mind," says Fanny, wbo is already 
wondering what is tbe most expensive material now 
in &shioi). " And now for Terry," says she. 
"What shall it be, Terry? White, of course. 
But " 

"You can arrange it," says the girl, drearily. 
She flings herself into a chair as if nothing any 
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longer is of aoy consequence to her, and gases 
fixedly out of the window. 

" You give us earte blanche, then ?" says Fanny, 
enchanted at having got her consent at all. " Per- 
haps you are wise. Aunt Bridget and I will maoage 
it. We'll make you a Queen of Beauty. — Gioing 
now, Annt Bridget? Well, good-by. You will be 
sure to come to the rector's lecture to-night?" 

Aunt Bridget, having said "Yes" to this, dis 
appears, whereupon Mrs. Adare goes up to Terry- 

"You lucky girl I" cries she. 

"I don't feel at all lucky," says Terry, discon- 
solately. " I don't want to many any one." 

"Blees me I I wasn't thinking of Gerrard. I 
was thinking of that terrible old woman who has 
just left us. To marry Gerrard is a triumph,|of 
course, but to be able to get a gown out of Aunt 
Bridget puts everything else into the shade. Good 
gracious ! it lifts you to the heights of genius." 

" You must be a genius too," says Teny, resent- 
fully. " She is giving you a dress as well." 

" Ah I but that was basely come by, in comparison V 

" And yet you pretended to be grateful to her." 

"My dear child, I am grateful. A gown is a 
gown always." 

" But to say you would pray for her 1" 

"Well, doesn't she want prayers, and are we not 
ordered to pray for all Turks ?" aska Mrs. Adare, 
'giving way to a buret of frivolous if irresistible 
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"You are too bad, Fanny," says Teny, who is 
laughing in spite of herself. Suddenly, however, 
as though struck by a thought, her laughter dies 
away. Her eyes are on the window. " Fanny I 
here he is 1 he is coming 1 Fanny, will you stay 
with me?" 

" Not likely," says Fanny, picking up her gloves 
and flying to the door. 

"But what shall I say to him?" wringing her 
hands in her distress. 

" Say ' Yes !' " cries Fanny, with a little malicious 
grin, as she runs out of the door-way and down the 
baok-stairB to the garden, so as to escape him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Fancy paints witli hues unreal 
Smile of bliu ftnd sorrow'a mood i 

If the; both are but ideal. 
They reject the aeemiBg good. 

"Well?" eays Trefusis. He baa come forward 
to meet Terry, as the latter, with all the air of a 
first-class misdemeanaDt od tlie way to execution, 
comes into the drawing-room, — the poor old drawing- 
room that surely never has seemed so shabby as it 
does (o-day. He ia a tall man of about twenty- 
eight, with a slight but powerful figure and rather 
large hands and feet. There is something powerful 
about the lean face, too, — something rather too mas- 
terful, perhaps, especially about the lower jaw. His 
eyes are a very dark gray, and his hair is cropped as 
close to his head as auy woman could desire. Strictly 
speaking, he could never be considered handsome, — 
not half eo good-looking, for example, as Iiaurence 
O'More, who might pose at any moment as a young 
Apollo. His mouth is too severe, his nose too 
straight, his eyes too seardiiog ; but, in spite of all 
these defects, Gerrard Trefusis is a man not lightly 
to be loved or hated. 

He has come across the room to meet her, but he 
has not even attempted to take her hand. He bad 
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told hiniaelf tliat he would leave it to ber entirely. 
Tliat silence of beiB last night, that half-acceptance, 
—or was it a half-refusal ? — bad stirred him. He 
TTOuld not coerce her by soft words or tender actions. 
That she does not love him now he knows, bnt in 
time she may learn to love him. It aeema to him, 
however, that it would be dishonorable to entice her 
into an engagement which she might afterwards 
learn to regret. Let her make her own choice, free 
aud unfettered. Perhaps there is some pride mixed 
up with this Spartan resolve. 

Unfortunately, Terry somewhat spoils the m^- 
nanimity of his resolution by holding out her hand 
to him, courtesy compelling her to the act. He 
takes it, and holds it closely enough, but with 
nothing beyond that to show the girl the depth of 
the love that hums within his heart. 

" How d'ye do ?* says Terry, shaking his hand 
nervously, almost warmly. She is feeling fiightened 
to death. How tall he looks I how stem! She 
tries to meet him as aa every-day acqountance ; she 
pushes a chair towards him ; she even attempts to 
give him her usual smile reserved for visitors ; but 
this is a distinct &ilure. 

"I told you I should come," says Tre&sis, ig- 
noring the smile and the chair alike. He feels as if 
he could not Bit down until this is settled. 

" Yes, I know," says Terry, giving up the society 
air and sinking into deep depression. " I told you, 

too — that I — ^you remember ? — that I " 

3 
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"That yoii did not love me?" says Trefusis, in a 
perfectly matter-of-&ct tone. There is such an utter 
dearth of emotion in it that Terry's nervousness dis- 
appears as if by magic It seems to brace lier to 
the task before her. If he doesn't really care 

"It is not a thing to forget," says Trefusia. 
" But you told me also that you loved no one else," 

" That is quite as true," says she, ooldly. His 
calmness has nettled her almost beyond bearing. 
*' I love no one but the boya and Fanny." 

" I do not fear them," says Trefusis, 

"No?" His confident tone annoys her. If he 
could only know how far above her bare toleration 
of him these dear ones count, he might speak less 
certainly. Yet perhaps that is why he does so speak, 
she tells herself with a sigh, because he knows that 
for their Bakes — the boys' sokes — she is going to say 
"Yes." 

"All that is nothing/' says Trefusis, suddenly. 
There had been a little pause. , "We went through 
that last night. The answer I want to-day has to 
do with one question only. Will you marry me ?" 

Was there ever so bald, so unlover-like a proposal ? 
Terry stands silent, A whole minute goes by. In 
that minute she tells herself that he does not love 
her ; and yet, if not, why does he want to marry 
her? It is a riddle insoluble. She draws a sharp 
quick breath. Then — 

" Yes," she says, bravely. Her fece is as white 
as de^, — BO white that it checks the words on 
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Trefiisia's lipa aod kills the growing gladness is his 
eyes. 

" You would rather say ' No' ?'* says he, very 
quietly, but diBtinetly. 

Terry tlirowa up her head. Her large eyes flash 
defiauce into his. 

" I have swd ' Yes/ " says she. " Would yoa 
prefer that I should eay ' No' f 

Trefusis smiles. It is a pity she does not see the 
smile, there is so much strange sweetuesB in it. But 
the girl's eyes are bent upon the ground. They are 
heavy with tears, tears she would not have let him 
see for a king's ransom. 

" Yon cannot bo misjudge me," says Trefusis, 
geatly. " I -am glad indeed that .you have stud 
'Yes.' My only regret is that you cannot say 
it more willingly. But I hope — time will kelp 
me." 

He liAs her hand and presses it to his lips. To 
her it seems such a foolish formal act, yet she is 
thankful too that he desires no more of her than this 
slight caress upon her hand. She makes no objection 
to that ; her little hand lies limp and unsympathetic 
within his. 

" As to tJiat," says she, his last words ringing in 
her ears, " you must let me say something. It" — 
lifting shy uncertain eyes to his — " it is quite true 
that I care for no one — in that way. But time, that 
you speak of, may not make me care for you — 

in " 

• - 3* 
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" That way," Tiefusis repeats. " Yes, I know. 
I understand ; and I take the risk." 

" There is something more," says Terry, wretch- 
edly. Will nothing toaoh him, hurt him, offend 
him? Has he no pride? Will nothing send him 
away? 

" I want to be quite feir with you. I want to tell 

yon ^I" — miserably and in a most ashamed little 

way that is full of sweetness — " must tell you that I 
am marrying you only because I think it will be so 
good for — for " 

"The boys?" says Trefusis, slowly, seeing she 
cannot go on, " Yes, I know even that. Fanny, 
without knowing it, let me see it. Well, I will be 
good to the boys. Is that all ? Is there any other 
thing that must yet be told V 

Terry turns suddenly upon him, a passion of an- 
ger, of despair, within her heart. 

"There is!" cries she. "Why do you want to 
marry me? How could any one want to marry a 
girl who does not love him,— who thinks only of her 
own people, — who " 

"You spoke of riddles just now," says he, in- 
termpting her unceremoniously. "This is mine. 
You can give any answer fo it that you like. I 
shall only say that^ in spite of all your reasons to 
the contrary, I still want to marry you." 

"Well, I have told you," says she, slowly, 
heavily. 

"You have, indeed." 
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A silence follows upon this. He breaks it 

"Perhaps you thought your honesty -would in- 
duce me to withdraw from my proposal," aaya he, 
in a curious tone ; " but, if so, you were mistaken. 
It has only waked in me a stronger desire for you. 
I like honesty." 

" Sometimes honesty sounds like rudeness," says 
Teny, coldly. She has given up all hope of being 
able to get rid of this good match that has been 
thmat upon her. " I hope you exonerate me from 
that ; actual rudeness, I mean." 

"I am not a fault-finder," says Trefusis. "Is 
that how you regard me ? I am sure, at all events, 
I shall never find a fault in you." 

Later on these words of his trouble her mind, and 
she threshes them through and through. Was there 
a threat conveyed in them? a threat that he would 
be ou the lookout for faults? or was it a flatteriag 
declaration that as yet he bad seen no fault in her? 

He rises to go. 

"■Shall I see you at the rector's lecture to-night?" 
he asks. His voice is that of a mere oidinaiy 
acquaintance. 

"Yra, I think so. Fanny is going, I know. 
And the boys want to go." 

" Ah ! the boys ! If it is for the good of the 
boya, of coarse you will go. And" — be hesitates to 
wat«h her face — " and so of course shall I." 

" I hope you will never make yourself uncomfort- 
able because of the boys," says she, hurriedly, ani- 
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ioadj. "That is not Decessary, really; and, be- 
Bides " 

" Besides," says he, interrnptiug her again, " I am 
bound to go ; I've promised tlie rector to sing for 
him in between the panees of his lecture. Kature 
moat uakindly has given me a sort of a voice, and 
you see what a mart^ it makes of me. You will 
be there too — with the boys f 

" Yea, I suppose so." 

"You don't want to go?" says he, suddenly. 

"Not very much." She glances at him for a 
second, th^ her eyes &11. 

" Is your cousin^ Mr. CMore, to be there to- 
night?" 

" I am not sure ; he has been at BaUybnick all 
day. He may be home in time. Bat whyT' 

" A mere matter of curiosity," says TrefusiB, in a 
queer tone. He goes suddealy to her and takes her 
hands and clasps them hard. 

"You have said that you love no one but "the 
boys," says he, " Will you swear that?"J 

Terry shakes herself free of him passionately. 

" I never swear," aaya she. " I have told you : 
believe me or not, as you will." 

She looks beautiful as she stands back from him, 
her head on high, her large eyes burning with angiy 
fire. Trefusis, staring at her, r^ids truth in those 
angry depths. 

" I do believe you," says he ; yet he leaves her 
widiout another word, a touch of her hand, a glance. 

^ Digilizcdt^GoOgle 



CHAPTER VI. 

He came unlocked for, undestrad. 

The Bchool-room, a bare, desolate aort of room on 
week-days, is looking quite festive to-night. It ia 
arrayed in a glory unprecedented : the decorations 
hitherto have been confined to a few decorous boughs 
of evergreens carefully placed here and there where 
the damp patches on the wall are most conspicuous, 
but this evening the room seems ablaze with color. 
There is something, indeed, positively bacchanalian 
about the hitherto modest old school-room, 

All the candles, arranged in sconces against the 
bare whitewashed walls, have been dressed d, la ballet. 
Frivolous little skirts of pink and yellow tissue- 
paper have been hung on little frames around them, 
— Kgretfully short little skirts, too, sticking out in 
a disgracefully flaunting fashion, and making the 
candles look likedanseuses with only one white leg 
instead of two. 

As for the oU lamps, they put the candles com- 
pletely in the shade, being redder, skirtier, even more 
ballet-ish. As yet gas has not found its way to this 
small town, and electric light, If they had even heard 
of it, would have been regarded by the shopkeepers 
and small farmers as a device of the devil to allure 
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their souls to perdition. " Perdition" the place is 
always called in Ballyinore, the shorter word beii^ 
considered rude. 

A little stage — they would have died, however, if 
you had called it that ; they are very Low-Church 
iu Ballymore, — a little erection, let ns therefore say, 
has beea made at the end of the room, and this is 
covered with a thin scarlet substanoe that looks ad- 
mirable from a distance, but which has an unfortu- 
nate ^ck of catching up the unwary one and follow- 
ing after the train of the lady's gown that moves 
over it. " Turkey red" is what the shopkeeper 
called it when he sold it this morning to Miss Gab- 
bett, the rector's sister. It has a queer smell, and it 
feels damp. 

'Wreaths of ivy and lanrel droop from every poft- 
sible comer and are banging from every beam. A 
particularly splendid wreath of roses is suspended 
from the central lamp. This is evidently meant to 
be the chef-d'cmvre of the evening ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the roses have succumbed to the heat, and 
their leaves are hanging dead. 

When Terry enters, accompanied by the boys, the 
room is quite full, and the foreign missionary who 
is staying with the rector, and who has oflfered to 
enlighten the inhabitants of Ballymore abont the 
present state of Jerusalem, is already on the plat- 
form. The rector has borrowed a m^ic-lantem 
from a clerical friend in the next pariah (who has 
some slides supposed to represent streets and scenea 



^ 
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of the ancient city), and is now going over the lan- 
tern and examining the elides, obliyioiis of the fact 
that his sister, a tart old maid of about sizt^, is beck- 
oning to him to come and arrange seats for the Hall 
party, who have just arrived. 

They had come only a moment before Terry and 
her brothers. Terry had purposely held back from 
entering until Fanny, accompanied by Trefusis and 
followed by at least a dozen people, had gone in first. 
This had annoyed the boys, who were e^er for the 
lantern, and who would indeed, if their wishes bad 
been granted, have been seated before the lamps 
were lit Now, to their disgust, Terry elects to sit 
on a bench just behind Miss Gabbett (their pet 
' aversion, at whose hands they have suffered mneb), 
in quite a dark comer, a place that barely divides 
the sheep from the goats, — that is, the townspeople 
from their betters. 

"Can't you move on, Terry?" asks Geoffrey, in 
an angry whisper. . " What do yon want to sit be- 
hind this old cat for?" 

Providentially, Miss Gabbett is deaf. 

*' No, no. Stay here. It ia a very good place, and 
we can see so well." She seats herself resolutely ; 
she is glad of the dark, of the quiet ; she dreads the 
thought of going into tlie fuller light, with the fresh 
new terrible change in her life still tormenting her. 
She has not even told the boys about it. Some un- 
deiined feeling has kept her tongue silent. She did 
not aay to herself that the boys were very fond of 
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Lany, but she thought of it all the same. And do 
they like Mr. Tref usis ? They have had hardly an 
opportunity to like or dialike ; she has there&re been 
actually afraid to saya woid to them about it^ eepe- 
cially as they have been in a rather truculent mood 
all day. It was sometbing about Miss Grabbett. At 
dinner, she remembers now, they bad said something 
to her dispsr^ement. She had been scolding them 
when they were at the rectory for their lessons. She 
had evidently been at her worst with them, and that 
would he very had indeed. Miss Gabbett's tongue is 
a Bword. And the boys are always at war with her. 

" Be quiet, Geoff. Mr. Dormer is going to begin." 
Mr. Dormer is the foreign missionary. 

" Wdl, I hate being here," says Max, rebelliooaly, 
his beautiful Jace growing dark. 

"You have come," says a voice behind Terry. 
She starts violently. She has not once looked to- 
wards Fanny's party, or she would have seen ttiat 
Trefusis rose at once on her entrance and came to- 
wards her. 

"Fanny wants to know if you won't come over 
and sit with her." 

" No. Tell her no," says Terry, hurriedly. " I 
would ratiier sit here. I" — with an anxious little 
laugh — " I should be afraid to cross the room before 
all those eyes." 

" I suppose you could not give me a seat here ?" 
says Trefusis. At this both the boys, whose ears 
are wide open, rise simultaneously to their feet. 
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" Sit down," Bays Terry, turniag to them iodi^^ 
nsDtlj. Hateful boys I She feela as if she ooald 
willingly box their ears : yet only yesterday she 
would have felt nothing bnt a sisterly admiiatioa 
fi>r thdr excellent good mannerB. Not that manners 
have much to do with it in this case ; a desire to 
eaespe from the proximity of Miss Gabbett has given 
a stimulus to the boys' courtesy. Beaides, to be 
near Fanny ; Fanny is such fun I Poor boys ! ikey 
are doomed to disappointment. 

" You must not be ofFended," says Terry, delib- 
erately, looking with a fair show of courage into 
Trefume's &ce, " but I hope you will go away. I 

could not bear Oh, do go I They will all be 

talking, and asking me questions. I — it is dread- 
iiil I" she says, turning very pale. 

Her coarse breaks down here, her voice trem- 
bles. 

*'I am going," he replies, calmly. He rather 
admires tihis shrinking from publicity, from obser- 
vation, so sure to follow on her engagement to him. 
" I would go away altogether," says he, rising and 
preparing to return to Mrs. Adare, " but that I have 
promised Mr. Gabbett to sing something for him 
during the pauses in the lecture." 

"Yon ung?" says Terry, with some amazement 
She has forgotten that he told her before. She has 
seen him so often, but had never thought of him as 
one who could sing. 

"Occasionally," smiling : then suddenly he looks 
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back at her ; he has taken a step or two away. " I 
ehall Biag to you," he Bays, gravely. 

By this time the lecture has commeDced aod the 
rector is showing off his slides. The lights have 
been lowered, and, except for the ballet-danoerB 
planted along the walls, all is gloom. Jerusalem, 
in little spasmodic jerks, is being shown to a breath- 



Jerusalem as here described must be a truly re- 
markable place. No wonder so many people nowa- 
days make pilgrimages to it. 

The lecturer has grown a little hoarse over Beth- 
any and Nazareth, and is now working himself into a 
fever over a full-blown view of the Holy City. The 
coloring is immense. The clouds are indigo of the 
deepest dye. The walla are red as blood ; most of 
the houses are of the tint of yellow ochre, and the 
rest are a pale and sickly pink. The prevailing 
color through all the slides, however, is vermilion, 
and the more vermilion the greater the success, to 
judge by the shouts of tiie village children in the 
rear. 

Mr. Dormer is prosing along in the orthodox 
style. He is a tall, sad-visaged man, dull from life's 
fight with the Jews, and evidently without a joke 
lefl; in him, if ever he knew the meaning of one. 
Not that it matters ; no one is listening to him ; the 
slides have all the attention that can be spared irom 
a round of low-voiced gossip. Here in the dark, 
where no one can be seen, it is found delightinlly 
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easy to wliUper little bits of scandal into one^s 
nagbbors' ears. 

Once great applause breaks fortli: this is when 
tiie rector, to 'whom the lantern is somewhat of a 
Chinese puzzle, puts in one of the slides upside 
down. This shows a camel with its four legs in the 
air, and some specimens of the human form that 
look dismembered. It is a great Buccess ; every one 
grows hysterical. Old Mr. Martin, the butcher, 
Btanding up in the comer, asks, excitedly, " What's 
thim wild animals there ?" and is very angry when 
the mistake ia explained to him. Mrs. Adare is in 
convulsions ; and as for the two (yMore boys, there 
is " no houldin' thim," as tlieir old nurse would hare 
said. 

Miss Gabbett looks back indignantly. 

" Geoffrey, cease that noise I" says she, in a loud 
whisper. 

" Every one is laughing as well as me," retoms 
Geoffrey, angrily. 

" Silence, sir, whilst your superiors are speaking I" 
says Miss Gabbett, alluding to the good rector, who 
is now explaining his mistake. 

"It is you who are q)eaking," says Geoffrey, 
raging ; and there threatens to be a prolonged scuffle 
between him and Miss Gabbett, when Terry comes 
to the rescue. 

" Be quiet, Geoffrey," says she, whereon Geoffrey 
stops speaking, and broods on vengeance. 

"Ijadies and gentlemen," says the rector, good- 
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humoredly, " the camel, in the last picture I had the 
pleasure of showing yoa, bad evidently proved re- 
fractory. It must have upset its riders. It was a 
thoroughly realistic repreaentation. I hope you will 
take it as sach." 

'^ Here all the old ladies prick up their ears and 
bc^n to whisper. " Realistic T' Is that word or- 

^thodox ! Is it High-Church? Did he mean 
ritualistic? The rector has been secretly accused *" 
lately of a leaning towards flowers and decoratjona. 
And perhaps the society of a man fresh from 
" India's coral strand" and Ceylon's spicy isle (they 
all call it Cee-lone when they sing that hymn, and 
many of them think the " ile" is " Macassar") would 
be very likely to upset his views still further. Mis- 
sionaries are hardly respectable sometimes. Living 
so much among savages is so deteriorating 1 

The lecture is once more in full swing. The 
lights are a little lower than before, and the ven- 
geance in Geoffrey's breast is growing stronger. 
Unfortunately, the means to gratify it are in his 
grasp. Some misguided person had given him an 
orange on his way through the village, and this he 
now presses into the service. Under cover of the 
darkness be leans forward, and by the aid of a long 
piece of cord fastens it securely to one of the ribbons 
han^ng at the back of his enemy's cap,' 

't Teny, happening to glance in his direction, sees 
bim leaning forward suspiciously close to the <dd 
lady's back. A sudden misgiving seizes her: she 
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knows Geoffrey and his capabilities. What is he 
doing? A thrill of fear shoots through her: she 
too leans forward. Almost her hand is on his, when, 
looking up, he $e£S her intention, and sees, too, the 
coming destruction of bis hopes. Quick as light- 
ning be draws back, lifts bis arm, and sends the 
orange shooting into space. 

Into space goes Miss Gabbett's cap with it. 
There is a wild if smothered skirl on her part ; up 
go her two hands to her bald head. There is one 
awfiil moment. Even slides have ceased to attract. 
Miss Gabbett's head carries all before it. Then 
Terry, sheltered by the providential gloom, dashes 
forward, picks up the cap, and tremblingly pushes 
it down once more upon Miss Gabbett's head, then 
sinks half faintmg on her seat. 

The lecturer has seen nothing : he has gone on 
with his prosing. Miss Gabbett is muttering and 
snorting with wrath. 

" Go home, Geoffrey," says poor Terry, in a low 
but terrible voice ; and GeofErey, disgraced bnt un- 
repentant, moves down three yards or so on the 
empty bench and there sits out the remainder of the 
performance. Terry pretends not to see him. 

And now the first half of die lecture is at an 
end. Trefusis, rising, goes up the steps to the little 
platform, and Mrs. Connor, a friend of Fanny's, 
who has offered to accompany him, strikes the first 
chords of bis song. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Abl were ahe pitiful as ghe U Ituil 
O ye« I yea 1 O yea I 
Here ia a pretty meaa I 
A maiden's heart is gone, 
And she U left forloin 1 

His singing is a revelation to Teny. Passionately 
susceptible to the delights ef music, her whole soul 
seems to tihrilL within her as his rich voice resounds 
through the room, filling it with melody. The 
t^ider waves rise and &11 ; the words come to her 
diatinctlj ; not one of them is lost He had sdd h« 
would sing to Aer ; and what is it he is singing ? 

Ob, touch that rose-bud, it will bloom. 

My lady &ir, 
A passionate red in dim green gloom, 
A joy, a splendor, a perfume, 

That sleeps in air. 

Tou toucbed my heart, it gave a tbriU, 

Just like a rose 
That opens at a lady's will ; 
Its bloom is always yours unUl 

Tou bid it close. 

Mortimer Collins'a charming verses, set to some 
diarming sounds I But the sounds are even more, 
to this girl whose heart is not awake, than the words. 
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She is entranced. She leans forward, watching him, 
listening, deliglited. She had not known he could 
sing like that. She has forgotten everything, the 
people, her dread of their observation, even Larry, 
— Larry, who is standing, his back against the side 
of the small platform, glowering at her. 

" Yon touched my heart." The girl, looldng at 
Trefiisis, finds his eyes fixed earnestly on her. This 
gives her a little shock, but the power of his singing 
is so great that she does not draw back from that 
deep gaze, and even when it Is over she still looks at 
him and smiles faintly. It is the vaguest smile, 
bom altogether of her joy in his singing, not at all 
of her joy in him, and Trefusis is strong enough to 
acknowledge this ,to himself and keep aivay from 
her. Yet because of that smile there is high hope 
in his heart as he goes back to his seat. 



A.h me t ah me I what frugal cheer J 
My love doth feed upon t 



Miss Anson pushes her skirts aside and greets him 
as he returns to where she sits. She is a tall girl, 
very handsome, with fine shoulders, and a fine nose 
too, remarkably Boman. She had beard a little of 
the new engagement during the day, but had chosen 
to disr^ard it as wnfait accompli. She had indeed 
desired to engage herself to him, and was therefore un- 
willing to believe that that little ill-dr^sed girl Miss 
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fyHore had spoiled her chance. Bat ehe had 
watched him as he sang, and, being by no means a 
fool, had nudeistood the look be had bent on Terry. 
To make assoianoe doubly enie, however, she had, 
daring the panae after the first verse, asked Fanny 
more directly aboat it, and received a Ml account at 
once. 

"I most Gongratnlate yon," says she now, when 
Trefuffls has seated himself beade her, bis heart full 
of Terry and that last strange smile ^e had given 
him. 

"You have heard?" says Trefums, pleasantly. 
" Yes, you may congratulate me, indeed." 

" Well, I have done it," Sie pauses and looks at 
him. "She is very clever," says Miss Anson. 

Something in her tone nettles him. 

" What do you mean by that?" he asks, quickly. 

" That"— sweetly — " she is very clever." 

" ' Very cbarming* would describe her better." 

"You think," lifliilg her brows, "that ebe isn't 
clever, then?" 

" No. Certainly not. What I think is, that she 
is both." 

" Ah ! Perhaps so," with a shrug of her shapely 
shoulders, — such beautiful sfaonldera, and bo exqui- 
sitely white and rounded, — a trifle too routuded, 
perhaps, too matured, but very haodSom^ for all 
that } and she is so perfectly di^s^ too. BiS 6]yeS 
turn quickly to where Teny sits, in her dark plain 
little, frock, with her slender figure, her high-bred 
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air. How impossible to compare them ! " PerbapB 
80," says Miss Aaaon, smiling doubtfully. " But 
certainly she is clever." 

" You mean something," says Trefusis. 

" Well, since you will have it," laughing, " I 
thiuk you will iiud that the girl who, without a 
penny, captures the man with many pennies, will 
always be called by the world — clever." 

" She has not captured me, in the sense you mean," 
saj-s Trefusis, warmly. 

" No ?" She laughs again. " You have captured 
her, then ?" 

" I object to the word altogether," says Trefusis, 
who has now regained hia usual cool manner. " It 
does away with freedom, — the freedom of choice." 

"Ah ! Freedom !" Miss Anson twirls her fan 
meaningly. " Is she free?" 

"Tree?" What does she mean? Trefusis re- 
gards her curiously : what strange suggestion would 
she make? He knows Terry is not in love with 
him, but he has her word for it that she loves no 
other man. 

"Oh, don't look so horrified," says Mias Anson, 
in a delightfully amused tone. She has been study- 
ing his face, and has perhaps drawn some amusement 
out of it, though of a rather bitter description. " I 
kncrtv nothing of a rival : I was only wondering — ■ 
very stupidly, no doubt — whether any girl could be 
frte, circumstanced as she is : free to choose, I mean. 
A girl so poor, is she not always bound and fettered, 
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compelled, as it were, to accept any chance that 
Heaven — or the other place — may send her ?" 

"You misjudge her. Miss O'More would be a 
difficult person to compel," says Trefusis, coldly. 
"And," with a still colder smile, "you are not very 
flattering to mc." 

" Oh, you ! It is good for you ! You have had 
too much flattery all your days !" says Miss Anson, 
with a quick little glance that has coquetry in it. 
Unfortunately, the magic-lantern being once more 
required, the lights are at this moment abruptly 
lowered, so that tiie glauce is unseen. There are few 
things ruder than a magic-lantern eutertainment. 
The lecture is agmn in foil swing. More hectic 
grow the lights of Jerusalem. Standing out, as they 
do, from the surrounding gloom, they positively 
glow. 

Max O'More, much pleased with their florid 
effects, looks around for Geoffrey, and, perceiving 
that in his di^raced comer he can see but little of 
the joys spread out for the parish, even though he 
should crane his long young neck to the uttermost, 
is filled with pity and quick r^e. Poor old Geoff I 
After all, what had he done ? Only given that old 
cat her deserts. Well, if Geoffrey is to be punished 
for nothing, he will be punished too. A fond but 
unfortimate desire to share Geoffrey's trouble leads 
him to r^ard with a thoughtful eye the huge board 
on which is written in big letters the prt^ramme for 
the evening : 
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■ Lecture by the Eet. H. Doruer, M.A. 
Magic- Lantern 

SOK' 

"Oh, touch that Toae-budI" Ub. Tkifusis. 

aod so on, iiutil it cornea to 

Dim. 
^ "What are the wild waves saying?" . | ^^ Dojim.e. 

Alas I when Max's eyes come to this, they stay 
there. They dwell upon it ; in the darkness a broad 
smile widens on his youthful lips ; in the darkness 
he creeps towards that programme. There is a little 
scrape-scrape to be heard,— nothing more ; and now 
Max creeps back to his seat by Terry, who has not 
noticed his going or coming. 

Mrs. Dormer, the wife of the missionary, — a tall, 
gauut female, who looks as if she ought to have a 
moustache and whiskers, — had kindly consented to 
delight the people of Ballymore with a duet, in 
which, according to the programme, she had been 
promised assistance by Mrs. Barry, a stout elderly 
person of sixty, who once, in the dark ages, sang at 
a concert in Dublin, and has ever since insisted on 
^nging at every concert in this her native town. In 
fact, it would not be a safe thing to give a concert 
here without asking Mrs. Barry to "contribute" 
something. 
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She is now " contributing." The lecture has 
ceased agtun for the time being. Once again the 
lights bum gayly. The duet has commenced. Mrs. 
Dormer, evidently bursting with a desire to know 
what the "wild waves" are saying, is singing with 
all her might. Mrs. Barry is trembling with im- 
patience to begin her part. All is going well 
enough, when suddenly an electric shock runs 
through' the assembly. Some one has chanced to 
look at the big programme, — and after that 1 

A ripple runs through the room, — a ripple of 
laughter. The " waves" are sounding loudly on the 
" small erection," huf the ripple rushes tlirougU -the 
seats below. 

All eyes are now diiycted towards the programme. 
What has happened to it ? 

Terry, following the eyes of the others, knows, 
alas, only too well what has happened. Her heart 
anks within her. There, where " waves" was once 
written, the word now is " wives" I Somebody has 
scratched out the a and put in an i. Somebody 1 How 
well she knows the somebody I 

As the programme reads now, it is 

" WbM are the wild wivtt saying 1" 

"What, indeed? The poor "wild wives" know 
nothing of all this. They are still pounding away 
at the duet, shouting at the top of their lungs. Mrs. 
Barry, just now, is addressing Mrs. Dormer as her 
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brother, a slight aberration of the intellect, no donbt^ 
and to be excused, as Mrs. Dormer in a coat and 
trousers would not be amiss. Gayly they sing. 

Miss GabbeH; b% risen ; she is beckoning furiously 
to her brother. Now the rector, Tecovering from the 
trance of horror into which he has &Ilen, has come 
quickly to the front. Involuntarily his eyes seek 
those of Max (yMore, aud, seeing him the only 
unsmiling one among the audience, he kuows him 
at onoe as the culprit. In a second the rector has 
sprung tqwaids the inguldug proglWme, h^a torn 
it down, and placed it with its &oe to the wall. 

Thus a tragedy is averted. 
' And now the duet is drawing to a close. The 
final shrieks are reached. The " Yes, yes, yeses" 
and the " No, no, noes" are over. Mrs. Barry has 
Clacked most snooesefiilly on the last high note, and 
all is peace. 
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CHAPTER Vllt 

One face alone, one face atone, 

These eyes require ; 
But when that louged-ibr tight is Bhowa, 

Wh&t bUl Are 
Shoots through my veins a keen aod liquid flame 1 

To-i>AY has come, has growD, and has broadened 
to high noon. The air is mildneBS itself. No wind 
has arisen to sUr the gentle shrabberies, yet there 
have been storms at More House terrible enough to 
almost shake it to its foundations. 

First came the rector. He was dreadfully aDgty 
over Miss Gabbetf a cap. The " wild wives," he said 
(though it, too, was a most disgraceful episode) he 
could pass over in sorrowful silence, but an insult to 
an old lady — and so on. Terry had dissolved into 
tears. She had implored the rector to forgive Geof- 
frey. She had spoken to him, spoken severely, she 
said, and he had promised her feithfully never to do 
it again. 

"He won't have the opportunity," replied the 
rector, grimly. " She has spent her whole morning 
cutting off those streamers behind, and making them 
into big bows in the front of her cap. But it is a 
great grief to her to have to do it," siud he, sighing 
(Miss C^bbett has led his gentle soul a truly awful 
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life for the last forty-five years, but as yet he has not 
quite discovered the feet). "She — she was very 
proud of those streamers," said he. ' 

Eventually Terry made friends with him again, 
and even induced him to say a foi^iving word to 
Geoffrey, who came sulkily enough into the room at 
first, hut who, at the first kind word the rector said, 
astounded them all by suddenly flinging himself into 
his arms and clinging to him, sobbing as if his heart 
would break. In direct ratio to his hatred for Miss 
Gabbett is his love for her brother. He was a curious 
mixture of good and evil, that boy. 

It is now four o'clock. The rector has gone. 
Geoffrey has been consoled by Terry with loving 
words and kisses, and comforted with hot sponge- 
cake straight out of the oven, and Terry is begin- 
ning once more to breathe freely, when a second 
avalanche descends upon her. 

It is Larry this time, — Larry, pale, furious, iu a 
flaming passion. He strides up to her across the 
little garden she calls her own, behind those banks 
where the violets grow, and, catching both her arms, 
holds her as in a vice. 

" Is it true," he demands, in a choking voice, 
"that'yoa have promised to marry that English 
fellow?" 

" Yes, it is true,— quite true," says Terry, iu low 
but heart-broken tones. 

"What a voice!" says Larry, still holdiug her, 
still glaring at her. " You aren't in love with him, 
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then ? I defy you to say you are in love ivith him. 
Cornel Are you?" 

" I'm not," saya Terry. Furtively (be has let go 
one of her hands) she wipes her eyes. 

"Then you are marrying him for hia money?" 
with strong di^ust. " You"— contemptuously^ 
"ought to be ashamed of yourself I" 

" I am," says poor Terry, meekly. 

" Pshaw I" says Laurence. " Enough of thia non- 
sense. Come into the drawing-room and write a Hue 
to him at onoe. Break it off with him." 

" I can't I can't, indeed. I couldn't," nervously. 
"And, besides, I ought not. Both Fanny and Aunt 
Bridget aay it is my positive duty to marryhim. 
They say Providence haa thrown him in my path ^I 
wish," sadly, " it hadn't !), and that on aocount of 
the boys I " 

" I'll tell you what's your duty," says Laurence, 
vehemently. " It is to marry me I" 

"Nonsense, Larry I When we haven't a penny 
between us ! And, besides," with a sigh and with 
much more candor than tact, it must be confessed, 
"you are not at all the sort of person I should like 
to marry !" 

" Nonsense yourself !" says her cousin, not in the 
least overcome by this rather point-blank declaratioD. 
" You would be as happy as the day is long if you 
were once my wife." 

" No, no I we should do nothing but quarrel from 
morning till night," says Terry, shaking her head. 
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•* Yon know, Jjarry, we are never together for five 
miDUtea without having a skirmish of gome Bort." 

" That's because I love you," says Larry, with con- 
viction. " There isn't another girl in Ballymore I'd 
be bothered quarrelling with. Is there, now?" 

"Still, you know, to spend one's life quarrel- 
ling " 

" You know it wouldn't be like that, Terry. Aa 
if I wasn't your slave ! Give up this ftllow Tre- 
fusis, and listen to me," 

"The fact is," says Terry, her eyes on the ground, 
" I don't want to marry any one." 

"The feet is," his anger rising again, "you want 
to be a rich woman. Girls are all alike. I thought 
yon would be above that sort of thing ; but there 
isn't one of you who wouldn't give her soul for a 
diamond ring." 

" Don't be a fool," saya Miss CVMore, tenderly. 

"You won't give him up, then?" 

" There are the boys, — their futures," says poor 
Terry, sore distressed. 

" Bubbish I I never heard a word about the boys' 
futures till this fellow appeared. Well, go your own 
way." He tiu-ns towards the gate, but she runs after 
him. 

" larry, don't go like that ; I have no one to talk 
to, to consult with, but you." 

"You have Trefusis now." 

"Oh, no. Of course I could not speak to him as 
I do to yon." 
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'"Pon my word," indignaatly, " I wish he conld 
hear you." 

" Well, he can't, anyway. And, Larry, what's the 
good of fighting with me about this?" 

" Oh, as for tlial, you know I couldn't fight with 
you. I'd kill myself the day I couldn't see you." 

He loosens her hold on his arm rather roughly, and 
stalks away. 

Away through the woods that lead to the Hall. 
He is bent on seeing Fanny, 'on giving her a piece 
of his mind first, then remonstrating with her, then 
going on his knees to her to stop this hat«ful mar- 
riage. 

Ha]f-way through the wood he finds himself face 
to face with Trefusis. 

"How d'ye do?" says Trefusis, in the ordinary 
tone. Being an Englishman, of course be does not 
go beyond this formula ; he waits for the other to 
speak. 

" I've been down at More House," says Larry, 
whose whole frame is on fire. 

"Yes?" 

The deliberate calmness of Trefiisis infuriates the 
'other. 

" Yes. And she has told me of her engagement 
to you." His fece grows very white. "Of her 
engagement to y<m!" 

His breath seems to fail him a little. He looks at 
Trefusis. 

" You think she is in love with you," says Ijany. 
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"TSo" replies Trefiisis, plainly. "Your cousin 
baa heraelf told me that she is Dot in love with me." 
HIb voice is clear, calm, and distinot, yet in spite of 
his strong effort it is impossible to keep out the bit- 
terness that lies in it. " She told me something else, 
too," says he, gazing straight at Laurence : " tliat she 
loved no one else." 

Jjaureuce winces. 

" She told you the truth then, as she surely would," 
says he, loyalto his love when he would most joy- 
fully have lied, and turns on his heel and leaves 
bim. 

Trefusis, in no pleasant frame of mind, keeps on 
bis way to More House. Heariug that Terry is out- 
side, he goes in search of her, his whole mental bear- 
ing towards her a little transversed. 

Why had her cousin made that sudden attack on 

him, unless — unless ! He puelies this suspicion 

from him as unworthy of her, but still with his 
mind a little inflamed against her. He turns the 
corner and goes straight to where Mrs. Ryan told 
him she would be, in her own little garden where 
Laurence had left her. 

She is standing beside a tiny flower-bed, with a 
spade iu her hand, digging vigorously. Her atti- 
tude, her evident unconceui, her plain disr^;ard of 
the stories that are flying around her, fill Trefusia's 
almost too full heart with auger, — a very calm, self- 
contained anger, certainly, very different from 
Larry's, but none the lees intense for all that. 
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She looks up at him as he draw8 nearer. Her 
&ce is as beautiful as usual, perhaps even more 
beautiful, but it is flushed, tired ! 

Ih-ed! Trefiisis would have refused to acknowl- 
edge bis anger of a moment ago, but here is surely 
just cause for anger. Why should she be slaving, 
working until her face is red, her hands spoiled, — • 
she, who has promised to be his wife? Surely such 
an occupation is not necessary, is not worthy of her. 
lu the world in which he has lived, so rich, so calm, 
so prosperous^ among the women with whom up to 
the present his lot has been cast there has never been 
one who dug her garden and hoed it with her own 
hands. The touch of priggishness in his character 
comes to the front now. 

" I am afraid you will spoil your hands," says he, 
with admirable self-control, with undiminished calm, 
indeed, though inwardly his heart is on Are. It is 
his salutation to Ler, and the girl resents it. As a 
&ct, she is not very safe to approach just now, ex- 
cept with extreme tenderness. Last night's worries 
with the boys, and to-day's troubles with the rector 
and Larry, have somewhat overstrung her nerves. 

She looks at him, standing there in her serge gown 
and pale-blue blouse, with her hands grasping the 
spade, and her face as beautiiiil as Heav^ has made ,, 
it. And, linking at him, tomething of his thoughts 
grows clear to her, though not all, and wrath tak^ 
hold of her. To greet her tbos, witliout a gentle 
word^ 
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It is a very quiet wrath, however. 

" It is either my garden or my haods that must be 
spoiled," says she, " and I like my gardes the best." 

There is a note of defiance in her air. As she 
speaks, she lets the spade fall and holds up to him 
her hands. There is defiance too iu this gesture. 
The hands beyond doubt are a little soiled by the 
contact of the brown earth beneath. Her answer 
seems to annoy Trefusis. 

" I think it would be better to like one's hands," 
says he, coldly but courteously : " they are of so 
much more use to one in society." 

"That is true," says Terry, tranquilly. "One 
cannot take one's garden into the drawing-room ; 
one mud take one's hands there. Still, one can stay 
out of the drawing-room." 

" I think not," says Trefusis, who no doubt has 
cause for much displeasure, but who, unhappily, does 
not know how to cope with this present trouble. He 
looks back at her unflinchingly. "At least as my 
ivife you caanot." 

"Oh, your wife!" says she. She stops as if 
choking. " You should think— think, before it goes 
too &r. I am what I am : nothing can change me. 
You are angry with me now. No, don't speak : I 
know you are angry. You think I ought not to be 
digging here. Your mother never digged in her 
garden, or your sisters, or your aunts '* 

" I have no sisters, and iio mother," saya Trefusis, 
in a distant tone. 
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"No? Well," with a sliort little laugli, "even 
if you hod, they would not be guilty of such unlady- 
like work as this : I feel sure of that. But I — I 
glory ill it^ I like it. I'm sorry if you are angry, 
but I do like to dig. I kuow I shall always go on 
■digging- It is better for you to know this at ouce. 
In case you might " 

He interrupts her. 

"So far as I am concerned, you may go on dig- 
giug forever," says he, haughtily. " As it is such a 
favorite amusement of yours, I shall see that there 
is a place set apart for you in our future home in 
which you cau dig and delve to your heart's content." 

This he says quite easily in spite of his coldness, 
— with an ease, indeed, that enrages her. 

" You mean, I suppose, that whatever I do must 
be a matter of indifference to you." 

" Certainly not, I wished rather to convey to you 
the idea that what was your pleasure should be mine 
also." 

"You convey things very queerly," says Miss 
CVMore. "I should have thought you meant the 
other thing," 

"The other thing?" Trefusis lifts his brows 
rather superciliously as he askB this superfluous 
question. He would not confess it even to himself, 
but, as a fact, the usual imperturbability of his 
temper has been somewhat overthrown by his en- 
counter with Larry. 

" You know what I mean," says Terry, her brow 
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darkening, her soft eyes emitting a flash. "You 
object to my working in this way; you think I 
ought to be sitting on a lounge all day long, with 
my hands in my lap. If you really meant that you 
didn't object to my doing it, you would have said 
so." 

"I thought," coldly, "that I had said so." 

" You couldn't have thought that !" she cries, 
passionately; " you couldn't I" With a sudden im- 
petuous movement most unexpected by him, she 
flings her spade at his feet, and, hurrying past him, 
goes towards the house. 

Trefiisis, unused to this kind of thing, looks after 
her thoughtfully. He does not attempt to follow 
her. When she is out of sight he stoops, picks up 
the spade, sticks it into the ground, turns methodi- 
cally towards the garden gate, and so to the front of 
the house. It is the shortest way back to the Hall. 

As he passes the balcony, however, a voice calls 
to him. Looking up, he sees Terry bending over, 

"I am sorry I was so rude to you," says she, 
slowly, formally. Her face is a little flushed, her 
eyes proud, her whole air, it must be confessed, far 
removed from penitence of any sort. If there is 
regret in it, it is certainly of a very haughty kind. 
" I b^ your pardon." 

" Was there anything to beg my pardon about?" 
asks Trefusis, ungenerously. His entire manner, 
indeed, is so ungenerous that any inward promptings 
towards righteous dealing witli him that might have 
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existed in Terry's heart are frozen on the spot. If 
he had only accepted her apology, indifferently 
though it was offered, some small bond might have 
risen between them ; but he is still smarting under a 
sense of injury, and the feet that she almost disdain- 
fully refuses to let her eyes rest on his has driven 
him to the verge of discourtesy. 

" You are right. I believe there was none," says 
she, taking her arms off the balcony and turning 
away. 

" Terry 1" says he, quickly, but too late. She 
waves her baud impatiently and goes into the house. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Shadows we are : our triumph and our trouble 

Pass like a dream, and we are passing too. 
Life ia a, face;, gloiy is a, bubble. 
~ Shadows we are, and ebadows we pureue. 

The cocks and the hens are in a high state of in- 
digDatioD : what does it all mean, this flying back- 
ward and forward through the yard? To Terry 
with meal in her pretty hands they are quite accus- 
tomed, but Terry playing liide-and-seek from the 
stable to the coaoh-hoiise (where, in good times past, 
the coaches used to be), and from the cow-stall to the 
sheds, is a thing altogether out of their line. The 
pigeons, too, seem greatly upset by the proceedings 
beneath them, but they are up so high in their little 
homes over the stables that they can afford to look 
down upon the matter with a smiling contempt. 

"Tip," shouts Geoffrey, having caught hold of 
Terry's skirt, but ineffectually, for she eludes him 
and escapes, though with a distinct rent in her gown. 

It is a day that makes one wonder if heaven has 
anything more beautiful to show. The light is a 
pale shimmering gold, the air is delicious. All over 
the place the perfume of the swooning flowers comes 
to one : on the top of the old wall dark velvety wall- 
flowois ate nodding their homely heads. Bound 
5* 
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there in the orchard, just behiod the yard, " the place 
ia on fije with roses." 

It 18 a week later, — a week that has troubled Tre- 
fusis a good deal. Every day he had gone down 
from the Hall to see Terry, and every day they had 
parted on exactly the same terms as they parted the 
day before. It seemed to him impossible to get nearer 
to the girl, to see into her heart, to touch tlie core of 
it. He could hold her hand ; she had born that, — 
endured, he told himself, with extreme bitterness, 
was the word. Twice he had kissed her ; she liad 
said nothing, but she certainly bad not kissed him. 

At night he used to laugh at himself — there was 
little gayety in the laugh — and wonder why on earth 
he didn't make an end of it all, and break asunder 
a connection which redounded to nothing but his 
own discomfiture. Yet when the morning came and 
he started to see her once again, and yet more, when 
he did see her, he knew he should never be the one 
to sever his life from hers. Abd through it all a 
deadly jealousy troubled him, — jealousy of her cousin, 
— of Larry ! 

Every day he saw her at her home, and often in 
the evenings she dined at the Hall. Fanny would 
have had her come every evening, but Terry some- 
times made excuses. Now and then, too, she lunched 
with Fanny, but he couldn't help knowing, from a 
word here and there, that it was less often than be- 
fore be came on the scene. 

After these luncheons he nsed to walk back with 
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her through the scented woods, and always he waa 
conscious that he made no way with her. 

She did not care ! She was marrying him — she 
had told him that frajikly that first day — for his 
money only. But she had told him, too, that her 
heart was free, and he had built a great structure 
upon that. It seemed novr to be crumbling to ruin. 
Yet to give her up — No. Never I Never ! 

To-day he has come down as usual to pay her his 
morning visit, — a visit seldom accomplished without 
the boys' supervision. He has come a little earlier 
this morning, hoping to escape them, to have her 
quite to himself for five minutes. Half-way down 
the avenue the sound of voices, coming from the 
yard that lies on his right hand, reaches his ears. 
He pauses : is not that her laugh, that ringing sil- 
very peal ? After it comes a cry of " Caught ! 
caught !" Surely Geoffrey's voice this time. Evi- 
dently there is no escaping the boys. "What a pity 
Mr. Gabbett cannot give them their lessons in the 
morning rather than in the afternoon ! The after- 
noons are always so full, and Terry is so seldom at 
homi^then. He turns towards the yard with ahalf- 



Leadiug into it from one point is a low gate. To 
this Trefusis goes, and as he comes to it he stands 
still. There is an excellent view of the entire yard 
from this gate- way, as Trefusis acknowledges to him- 
self a moment later rather grimly. He stops short 
at the entrance, and gazes on the picture before him, 
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Behind a huge water-barrel, Terry is standiDg, 
stooping low to avoid the eyes of her brothers, and be- 
side her, stooping also, is Laurence O'More, Every 
now and then either of them peeps out from his or 
her side of the barrel, and as quickly draws back 
^ain, but not before Trefusis's angry glance can 
see that Terry's charming face is lit with laughter. 

Evidently the game of hide-and-seek is now in 
full swing, but the boys are on the wrong scent; 
they are hunting about down below, behind the hay- 
stack, up in the lofts. Now they are down again, 
and are getting a little warmer. Terry's face 
glancing out from behind the barrel is growing full 
of excitement. She darts back behind her shelter, 
and Trefusis, from where he is standing, can see tiiat 
she is whispering to her companion. 

Meantime, the foe is drawing ever nearer, and, to 
add to the discomfiture of the two in hiding, a flock 
of soil white pigeons, coming swooping back to their 
homes in the yard, fresh from their petty larcenies 
committed in the cornfields around them, make 
straight for Terry. Are they not sure of their crumbs 
when she is near ? 

The boys Ijeing now in the stable, Terry has the 
courage to show herself, to raise her hands, to try 
and frighten away hei" feathered friends. In vain ! 
Lower and lower they descend, their soft silvery 
wings gleaming in the sunlight. 

Trefusis can see her rise in desperate stress, can 
see her uplifted arms, can almost hear her lips ciy, 
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" Cusb ! Cush 1" though she says it in the softest 
whbper. He can Bee, too, that the pigeons think 
nothing of this, are not in the least afraid of their 
loving mistress. Bodily they descend upon her, 
perching on head and arms and dainty shoulders, coo- 
ing loudly the while. 

And now the boys are out again. They see the 
pigeons. Where the pigeoug are, there surely ia 
Terry. A piercing war-whoop bursts from them. 
Terry springs to her feet and stands for a second 
laughing, her snowy betrayers still flutteriug round 
her ; then she springs forward, Laurence after her, 
the boys in hot pursuit. 

They so head her that she makes straight for the 
small gate where stands Justice, — that is, Trefiisis. 
She is laughing as she runs ; her face is all alight, 
full of a beautiful, almost childish, excitement. 

The &ir SaW earth, the enrapturad ekies, 

She images in constant pkj : 
Night SDd the stars are in her ayes, 

Sut her sweet face is beaming A&y, 
A bounteous interblush of flowers, 
A dewy hrilliance in a dale of bowers. 

She has run almost into Trefusis's arms — into his 
presence, rather, for his arms are certainly at this ' 
moment not ready to receive her — before she sees 
him. 

Then she stops short. The lovely light dies from 
her eyes, the laughter from her lips. 

"You !" she says, faintly. 
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Trefuais says nothing. For the first time in his 
excellently well regulated life, he finds himself with- 
out words. That change in her face! The dying 
away of the mirth, tlie ha])py laughter ! He had 
been angry because O'More was with her, but that 
hardly counts -now. He can think of only one 
thing, that when she saw hira her pretty face fell, 
her pretty smile died. 

A very rage of anger against her surges in Lis 
heart, 

" Oh ! I didn't know," she cries, breathing quickly 
both from surprise and her late fast run, " that you 
were coming so early." 

" So I perceive," says Trefusis, dryly. 

Terry turns round as if to say something to Larry 
or the boys, but they are nowhere to be seen. Larry, 
scenting trouble in the air, has considerately carried 
lier brotliers away with him. Thus deserted, Terry 
once more looks at Trefusis. 

" \Ve were playing hide-and-seek," she says, ner- 
vously. 

It is the nuhappiost thing, but her ner\'ousnes3 
only angel's hini still further. What has he done to 
her, that slie should show actual distrust of him ? 
What lias there been in all his dealings with her to 
rause her to know fear, however slight, however 
transitory ? 

"I am sorry I was unfortunate enough to inter- 
rupt you," he says, calmly, without a trace in his 
voice of the emotion that is stirring him to hia 
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heart's core. This is his misfortune. If he had 
Etormed at her, scolded her heartily, shown himself 
abominably jealous, she could have understood him, 
— having been brought up in an atmosphere where 
every one said just what he or she thought at the 
moment, where anger, justly shown, was accepted ia 
a right spirit, and a storm or two in the week con- 
sidered of little consequence. That Trefusis, though 
she knew he must be angry with her, should refrain 
from saying so, makes him at once even a greater 
stranger to her than he waa before. Larry would 
have said so much ! and then she could have ex- 
plained ; but he, Mr. Trefusis, he will say nothing. 
She feels suffocated. Suddenly a sense of anger, 
most honest anger, stirs her breast. She turns to htm 
a charming face, now all frowning with her thought. 

" Why don't you say what is in your mind ?" she 
cries, her head well upheld. " Why are you hiding 
things? Why don't you say at once that you are 
furious because I was playing hide-and-seek with 
Larry ? Why shouldn't I play hide-and-seek with 
him and the boys? I've played it all my life up to 
this, and nobody ever was angry with me before. 
As for Larry, he is as good as my brother " 

"Better, no doubt," says Trefusis, misunder* 
standing her purposely. 

" You know what I mean 1" stamping her foot. 
" He is the same to me as if he were my brother. 
Why shouldn't he be ?" 

" You have already two," says Trefusis. " But 
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I aasope you I do not grudge you another. What I 
do grudge is that I have come here at an unfortunate 
time, and so spoiled your amiisemeDt." 

" You have not spoiled it." 

"Judging by your face " 

"My face?" She colors hotly. "I was slightly 
taken aback, certainly, because, as I have said, I 
know you do not like me to — to " 

" Enjoy yourself?" suggests Trefusis, coldly, " Is 
that the view you take of it, — of me? It is not a 
correct one : I so desire your enjoyment that I shall 
go now. I half promised to call at the rectory, so 
perhaps when my visit there is at an end you will be 
able to receive me — to " 

" Ah 1 I knew you were angry," says Terry, 
contemptaously. " And all because of Larry I" 

There is so much truth in the accusation that 
Trefosis makes her no answer for a moment. Then, 
" Do you think I have no cause to be jealous ?" he 
asks, calmly. 

She stares at him. Then something like laughter 
grows in her pretty eyes, chasing the anger out. 

" Oh ! Jealous !" says she. " Fancy yott being 
jealous !" She looks and evidently is amused, 
though in a somewhat supercilious style. 

"You do not give me credit for even so much 
feeling," says Trefusis, regarding her curiously. 
What does she think about him? What are her 
thoughts? Perhaps there are no thoughts at all. 
" Yet," says he, " I can feel, now and ^ain." 
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He takes a step nearer to her, to where she is 
leaning on the old gate, idly, and perhaps a little 
defiantly, swinging herself to and fro. " I feel that 
if I were anything to you in the world, yon would 
occasionally wear something I had given you." 

It has been a sore point with him. To do him 
justice, he is one of the most generous men alive, 
and this his allusion to the gift^ he has bestowed, 
nay, rather, heaped upon her, must not be taken in 
a wrong sense. The sense with him indeed, at this 
moment, is one of injustice. If she has accepted 
him, why will she not acknowledge her bondage? 

He lifts her hand, looks at it, and drops it 
again. 

" You will not even wear your engagement ring," 
says he. " The commonest courtesies of society de- 
mand that. However distasteful to her" — he draws 
his breath sharply — " a girl's future husband may be, 
still, she wears his ring." 

" I am not in society," says Terry, softly, fever- 
ishly. She gives a little glance round her, as if 
hoping that the heavens above will he kind and send 
her a protection, — in other words, a chance of escape 
from this most embarrassing conversation. 

" As for the ring, it is lovely," she says, hurriedly. 
" I'm quite sure I told you how lovely I think it. 
But I am not accustomed to rings, and — it is heavy I" 

" Heavy !" His face has hiudened. " It weighs 
on you ? Perhaps your eng^ement weighs on yon 
tool" 
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"Yon mean " aays she, qnicklj, so quickly 

that he dares not go on. Dares not? He wonders 
at himself; but if he should go on, what would she 
say next? And could he dare that? He despises 
himself utterly, as he makes bis next remark, 

*' Let me get you a lighter one, then," he says. 

And, as usual, weakness is its own reward. 
Terry makes an impatient movement. 

"Why should I wear rings at all?" says she. 
" I dou't want them. They don't suit me, nor my 
dresses, nor the boys, nor anything else belonging to 
me. We are so poor, the boys and I." 

" You will not always be poor," says Trefusia, 
steadily. " When you are my wife you shall have 
as much money as I have. " You shall," he goes 
on slowly, steadily, "have all that I have." 

"Oh, money !" says the girl, with extraordinary 
contempt, seeing that all her life she has been bereft 
of it. " I hate money !" 

Trefusis turns and takes a step backward and for- 
ward. What does she mean now ? What does it 
all mean ? Had she made a mistake when she said 
her heart was free? Even now he canuot believe 
that she has wilfully lied to him. 

She could not lie ! But she niiglit mistake ; and 
if so He comes back to her. 

" You did not always speak like this," says he, 
quietly, hut in an icy tone. He had always told 
■himself he would not coerce her in any way. 
" When first I asked you to marry me, you " 
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" Ah !" Terry breaks iii with a slight but eloquent 
gesture. She looks at him as if he had struck her. 
" You remember that, what I said to you that day ? 
You will remember it always ! Always !" She 
stops as if thinking. " Even after we are married," 
says she, in a tone bo low as to be almost unheard, 
"you will remember it 1" 

Trefusis stands sileut. Those words, "after we 
are married," are still ringing in his ears. They 
are like fire running through his veins. She still 
thinks, then, of that " sweet consummation" as 
possible? Why, here is hope still, in spite of all 
evil prognostications ! 

"Don't misjudge me more than you can help," 
says he. 

" I don't misjudge you at all," is the careless 
answer. "I understand you perfectly. You are 
very good to me, very kind, very" — with a pause — 
"generous. But" — she quite startles him by the 
way she flashes round upon him now, her eyes 
brilliant, her color deepening — " what puzzles me is, 
why you want to marry me 1" 

For a moment Trefusis worries his brain for an 
answer. The real answer seems so inadequate. 
Yet, after a prolonged examination of his powers of 
reply, he comes back to it. , 

" Because I love you," he says, simply. There is 
nothing lover-like, however, in his tone. He has 
answered truly, honestly, but with a distinct sense 
of injustice. 
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Terry frowns. She makes a little impatient gea- 
tate that has disbelief in it. 

"Queer. This iB the first time you have said so," 
says she, with a little elevation of her shoulders that 
means many things. 

She turns from him, and, leaning on the gate, with 
her back deliberately turned to htm, stands tapping 
her foot impatiently against the ground. Whj' 
doesn't he go and pay his visit to the re<*or? Her 
act is distinctly discourteous. 

Trefusis, left thus in the background, savage at 
heart, yet filled with some strange hope, goes quickly 
to her, catches her, turns her round with a swift 
force, and kisses her ! 

She shakes herself free, draws back, and looks at 
him with parted lips and flaming eyes. His caresses 
hitherto have been so few and far between, so ex- 
pected, 80 touched with the coldness of routine, that 
this strange impetuous kiss has shaken her. 

She makes a little inarticulate gesture, as if to 
push him &om her. 

"Go I go !" says she, with a faint violence. "I 
can't bear it !" 

" As yon will 1" He leaves her at once. 

His face is hidden from her by the crimson 
fuchsias that he passes on his rapid way, yet she has 
' a faint remembrance of it as white, — whiter than it 
ought to be. 
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CHAPTER X. 

But wide as pathless was the space 

That Jay our lives hetween, 
And dangeroua as the foaming race 

Of ocean-surges green. 

" Oh, Terry, Low lovely you look !" says Mrs. 
Adare, coming into the room she has assigned Terry 
for to-night, the night of her ball. 

" Do I ?" Terry asks, naively, advancing towards 
her cousin, and looking at her with anxious eyes. 
" Lovely is such a big word. But do I look pre- 
sentable, — nice, — like other girls, I mean ?" 

" Not a bit !" says Fanny. " You look a thou- 
sand times nicer than any girl I've ever seen. I 
only hope to goodness my girls" (alluding to two 
little tots in the nursery) " when they grow up will 
look just like you. There ! Can flattery farther 
go? "What a blessing I made you accept this dress 
from our old relative ! Keally, I hardly knew how 
delicious you could look until to-night ! Poor Ger- 
rard ! Are you going to show yourself to him like 
this without a word of warning ? It might be fatal. 
I think he ought to be prepared." 

" You needn't be uneasy," says Terry, making a 
contemptuous little mowe. " He is not so easily up- 
set as you seem to think. He will stick his glass in 
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hia eye, regard me critically for a moment, and Bay, 
' White becomes you 1' That will be all." 

"I think you are a little unfair to him," says 
Fanny. She Btudies the girl with some anxiety. 
"What is his fault?" she asks. "Is he not kind, 
thoughtful ? Was there ever a more attentive lover ? 
Does he ever find fault with you ?" 

" He does nothing but find fault with me. He" 
— with a sudden burst of anger long restrained — 
" he disapproves of me." 

" Nonsense, Terry ! What has he said to you, 
to make you come to such an extraordinary conclu- 
sion f 

" Nothing. Nothing at all," indignantly. " That 
is the worst of it. If he would say something, I 
could forgive liim. But lie ouly thinks, and thinks, 
and looks, and looks. I," passionately, " can't bear 
it. If he would only once get really mad with me, 
— say something dreadful, swear at me, — I could 
like him better. I could at all events," gloomily, 
" understand him." 

" My dear Terry " 

"But he won't," says Terry, with dreary convic- 
tion, " I'm sure he thinks it isn't a respectable thing 

for a man to say " 

. "CusB words?" suggests Faany, gravely. She is 
secretly convulsed with mirth. 

" No," frowning. " Cross words, to a woman." . 

" Perhaps experience has taught him that there is 
little to be gained by them, — that they bring in, as 
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a rule, more kicks than ha'pence," says Fanny, whoee 
speech is a model of propriety in the drawing-room, 
bnt who can give herself away very considerably in 
her bedroom. " And so all yon have to object to in 
Gerrard ia that he won't swear at you !" 

" Oh ! If you can't be sober !" 

" My dear girl, I haven't touched a drop of — tea 

Terry abrnptly leaves the room, angered the more 
by the sound of Fanny's suppressed laughter, that 
seems to echo down the corridor behind her. 

If Mrs. Adare had meant to advocate Trefusia's 
cause, she has certainly failed. Her sense of humor 
has killed her design. 

It is with an ever-increasing anger gainst Tre- 
fusis — i^inst the man she has promised to marry — 
that Terry runs down the stairs and straight to the 
library. 

On the threshold she pauses, standing behind the 
velvet portieres as if half a&aid to draw tfaem 
aside. 

Is any one down before her ? Suddenly she does 
draw the curtfuns, and, holding one in each baud, 
peeps in. Standing so, she makes a charming pict- 
ure, — a picture all white, while silk and lace, and a 
grace most indescribable, a beauty rare, a sweetness 
aud perfection not to be surpassed. So she stands 
looking in, her white gown framed on either side by 
the rich red of the velvet hangings. Her lovely 
iace, lit by happy expectation, is brilliant, her whole 

e 
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air almost tremulous with delight. To the two 
gazing back at her ehe seems like the incamatioa of 
youth and light and love. 

Thy cheek U o' the rose's hu«, 

My only jo aod dearie, O; 
Thy neck is like the siller dew 

Upon the banka bo briery, O ; 

Thy teeth are o' the ivory ; 

Oh, Bweet'B the twinkle o' thine e'al 

Naejoy, nae pleasure blinks on me, 

My only jo and dearie, 0. 

To the two lookiug back at her ehe is ceit^nly 
their " dearie O." Seeing them, she makes a step 
forward, letting the curtains swing behind her. 
Larry is the first to move ; Trefusia stands silent, 
hia eyes fixed on her. He had not anticipated, 
perhaps, the Irishman's impetnosity ; and, besides, 
he would not have stirred if he could. He is con- 
tent ia gaze and gaze. It is as though he is looking 
at her for the first time : she seems to him a revela- 
tion, and indeed in a sense she is. He has seen her, 
up to this, only in dresses much the worse for wear, 

and now ! In her very shabbiest frock he had 

always thought her the prettiest girl he had ever 
met, but be bad not known how beautiful she could 
bel 

" Oh, I say I How awfully pretty you look I" 
Bays Lany, in his boyish way. He too is astonished 
at the change in her. He catches her hand and 
draws her into the centre of the room under the big 
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chandelier, from which many wax candles cast their 
gleams upon her, as if in love with her. " Is that 
tlie dress the Old Demon gave you ? If so, I for- 
give her a lot of her sina !" 

" You like me ?" asks Terry, gayly. She is feel- 
ing a little exuted, a little vaiu, perhaps, and de- 
cidedly a little angry. Trefusis has not smd one 
word, 

" Oh, you know I love you," says Laurence, with 
a rather forced mirth. " You will give me a dance, 
won't you ? I ask in a hurry, aa I see," shaking 
his head with a mixture of despair and pride in her, 
"your card will be full five seconds after you enter 
the dancing-room." 

i; " A dance ? Any dance !" says Terry, quickly, 
smiling charmingly at him. She has never glanced 
at Trefusis since that first quick look she gave him 
on her entrance ; and indeed, so far as she concerns 
herself with him now, he might as well not be in 
the room, — perhaps better. "Will you have the 
first waltz ?" 

" The first ?" repeats Larry, with a little stammer. 
" But that," with a rather uncomfortable glance at 
Trefusis, who is looking perfectly placid and uncon- 
cerned, " is promised, of course." 

"No, it isn't," shaking her charming head. 
"Strange as it may sound to you, not a soul has 
asked me for it." It gives her a kind of wicked 
joy to say this in Trefiasis's hearing. Tor the last '■■, 
two days he had spoken to her now and agfun of 
, 6« 
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Fanny's coming dance, and in a way had given ber 
to understand that this and that dance should he his. 
But he had not directly asked her for the first, and 
this had nettled her. He had made so sure. She 
was his property, it seemed, and she was to keep 
open her card for him. " Won't you have it?" she 
asks. She gives Larry a distinctly coquettish glance 
Irom under her long dark lashes. 

"Thank you," says O'More, — a little gravely, 
however. 

Terry looks back over her soft round shoulders to 
admire the train behind her. 

"So you like my dress?" says she to Larry. 

" Oh, like it !" says that young man, ecstatically. 
" It is perfect ; and so are you." 

Terry turns her eyes slowly at last on Trefusie. 
His silence has irritated her into speech. 

" And you ?" she asks. " What do you think of 
it ?" There is defiance in her air. Trefusis regards 
lier calmly for a_ moment or two, then lets his gaze ' 
travel over her gown in a slow, unhurried fashion. 

" It suits yon very well," he says, indifferently. 

Terry turns away from him, bitterly affronted. 
She laughs, however, as she turns. Such a cold 
answer, after all dear Larry's loving admiration ! 
What a fool she must be, to &ncy at timee that be is 
in love with her ! 

She runs quickly to a long mirror, and stares at 
the charming reflection therein, a reflection with a 
considerably heightened color and flasliing eyes. 
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This replica of her pretty self alie regards with 
studied approval for a while. 

" You are right," says she, noddiDg her head gayly 
at herself. " It does suit me. But, Larry, what 
about this sleeve ? Isn't the ribbon a little high, eh ? 
Come here and look." 

Larry rushes to her. 

"A little perhaps," says he. "If there can be 
a fault anywhere, it is tbere. Shall I flatten it a 
bitr 

" Yes, but take care." 

" Now," patting the ribbon anxiously, though to 
Trefusis, looking imperturbably on, it seems that he 
is patting the pretty childish shoulder ouly, " will 
that do ? There !" stauding back to admire her 
afresh. " You are, if possible, half an inch lovelier 
than you were a moment ago. But I assure you, 
Terry, you didn't want tliat toucli. You," tenderly, 
" would take the sbine out of the lot of them, even 
if you were dressed in that old black gown of yours. 
As it is, I tremble for the consequences. To-night 
will draw tears of blood from " 

" Nonsense 1" interrupts Miaa O'More, lightly. 
"You ravel Here, fasten my gloves. You seem 
to bave nothing to do but talk nonsense ; and these 
buttons will help you through your time." She 
laughs merrily, and holds out to him her slender 
hand. 

" After all," says Laurence, critically, faking the 
hand she has held out, but gazing at her shoulder, 
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"I don't think I like what I did to that ribbon, 
I think Til pull it tip ^ain. Just wait a mo- 
ment " 

Trefusis walks in a leisurely fashion to the door, 
opens it, goes out, and closes it almost silently be- 
hind him. There is no haste, no noise, no suspi- 
cion of anger. Laurence looks at her, 

"He's angry about that walte," says he, with a 
badly subdued and most unholy joy. " Terry, if " 

"Oh, never mind him," says Terry, petulantly, 
" Get my gloves fastened, can't you ?" 

At this moment one of the servants enters the 
room, and brings to Teny a very exquisite bouquet. 
It is all white, and suggests Covent Garden at once. 
It had arrived a little late by the nine-o'clock tnun. 

" For you. Miss O'More, with Mr. Trefusb's com- 
pliments," says the man. 

A pang of remorse troubles Terry's breast. She 
takes the flowers and looks at them. He must have 
expected them, told his man to unpack them the 
instant they came, and have almost met him with 
them as he left the room just now. After all, she 
had behaved very queerly to him, very coldly, at all 
events ; and he has been good to her and the boys, 
especially to the boys. It has been a little grievance 
with her of late that the boys have so gone over to 
his 'side. But what would not boys do, she tolls 
herself, for cricket-bats, and tennis-rackets, and pen- 
knives, and unlimited pocket-money? But in this 
she wrongs boyhood generally, for what boy of de- 
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cent sort can be bought over by the gems of Gol- 
conda ? Certainly the O'More boys could not. Aa 
a feet, they like Trefuais for himself. 

Yes, he has been kind to the boys. She onght to 
like him for that alone. v 

Whilst thus struggling with her better nataie. 
Miss AnsoD enters the room. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Dark IB the blue of her Boft-rolling e'e. 

Bed, red are her ripe lips, and sweeter thnn roses. 

"Where could my wee thing wander free me? 

" Aee we the first dowD ?" she says. " How de- 
lightful! I like beiDg punctual; it says so mucli 
for one." She is lookiog lat^r than ever, iu a very 
handsome dress of amber tulle over amber satin. 
Her fine broad shoulders shine out of it. Her nose 
is magnificent. She looks as if she ought to have 
a laurel wreath upon her brow. 

" What delicious flowers !" says she, dipping the 
Boman nose into them, and coming out apparently 
much refreshed. " From" — with a massive smile at 
Larry — "Mr. O'More?" 

" No. From Mr. Trefusis," returns Terry, shortly. 

" Ah ! How perfect ! And how they match your 
gown ! I quite thought they had been Mr. ©'Mere's 
gift. Mr. Trefusis does not seem to me — I don't 
know how you regard him, — but — well, hardly an 
idealist, you know. Sort of man who would like 
everything to go on velvet ; a perfectly appointed 
house, for example, a correct mgnt^e, feultless ser- 
vants, a — well a pretty wife, you know, to sit at the 
head of the ta\Ae—juat to sit at the head of his table. 
Tou know the sort of man, don't you ?" 
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"No, I don't," says Terry, quietly, 

" But you must, you really must !" says Miss 
Anson, growing quit* elepbantinely playful ; "be- 
cause you know Mr. Trefusis. As I say, he is not 
an idealist, lie is not romantic. Now, you, Mr. 
O'More," turning her handsome face to him, " you 
look romantic. You look capable of anything." 

"Thank you," says Larr>-, laughing. He has 
hardly followed Miss Anson's ai^ument. " Is that 
a compliment, or — the other thing?" 

"Not the other thing, certainly. Well," smiling 
blandly, " aren't you going to ask me for a dance?" 

"Am I not!" says Larry, effusively. He likes 
her in a way, and besides, like most people inclined 
towards embonpoint, she dances very lightly. " May 
I have the second waltz ?" 

" The second ? How ungallant !" says Miss 
Anson, who is now touching up her fringe before a 
mirror. " Why not the first ?" 

" That is my cousin's," says Larry. 

" Your cousin's !" Miss Anson stays the flnfBng 
up of her fringe to stare at him, as one who disbe- 
lieves her ears. — "But surely," addressing Terry 
direct, " yon have given the first to Mr. Trefusis, of 
course, I have heard a word or two here and there 
about you and him," 

"Still, I have given the first waltz to Laurence," 
replies Terry, coldly; then a sense of honesty 
compels her to add, " Gerrard did not ask me for 
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" Ab !" says Miss Adsoh. A sudden last hope 
qirings to life within her breast. 

It is past midnight, and by this time most pro- 
grammes are full. There lias been very little beart- 
buroiog to-night even among the notorious wall- 
flowers of the neighborhood, for Fanny has seen 
well to her men. She has not only filled her own 
bouse for the occasion, but bas induced her udgh- 
bors to fill theirs also, and has seeni'ed two regiments, 
or at least as much of two regiments as are stationed 
in tlie barracks in the next town. 

Fast midnight, and as yet Terry has not onoe 
danced with Trefusis. Not once bas Trefusis asked 
her to dance with him. He has been delightful each 
time they have met iu dancing-room or hall or corri- 
dors, in any of the innumerable little sitting-out 
places that the considerate Fanny has arrauged for 
her guests to flirt in, and be has been most anxious 
to know if she had bad some supper, but be bas 
not asked ber to go in to supper with him. This 
fact has been commented upon a little by some of 
the guests, Terry's lucky engagement to a rich Eng- 
lishmaD having been discussed right and left over 
every afternoon tea-table in the county twenty-four 
faonrs after it was made public. It has also been re- 
marked how very often she bas danced with ber 
cou8in,^Laurence O'More ; she has also danced with 
Mr. Eitts, a most frivolous person, and that young 
man in tbe Lancers, and the Poet, all three of whom 
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are staTing at tbe Hall ; but nobody takes any notice 
of them. Speculation, however, is high about Larry, 
Used there not to be old passages between her and 
her cousin ? Snrely Mr. Trefusis had better look to 
it. But, after all, who knows ? — a fashionable man 
like that, and a little country-girl like Terry ! No 
doubt he has tired of his bargain, etc, etc. 

Miss Anson Las said a few of these little thinga 
during the evening whenever opportunity was g^ven 
her. Indeed, she has not been beyond making her 
opportunities. 

" How handsome those CMores are !" says old 
Lady Mackenzie, the " grand old woman" of the 
immediate neighborhood, who might indeed have 
been called the " grand old man," so healthy is the 
moustache that adorns her upper lip. She peers 
across the room as she speaks, through her gold- 
rimmed glasses, to where Terry is standing with 
Laurence. " She ought to have married her oousin, 
you know, my dear general, she ought indeed. And 
I dare say she will, too, judging by what I see to- 
night Really, though, poor as they both assuredly 

are, it se^ns a pity to spoil " She stops abruptly, 

becoming conscious that Trefusis is beside her, 
having just paused in bis waltz with Miss Anson. 
"Oh, you there, Mr. Trefusis?" says she. "Well," 
frankly, and getting out of her awkward comer 
with supreme aplomh, " I should not have said that^ 
perhaps ; I certainly should not, if" — with a twinkle 
in her small old eyes — " I had known you were 80 
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near me ; but you must confess Laurence CVMore Ib 
nDCommonly good to look at." 

" I think he is one of the handsomest men I ever 
met in my life," says Trefusis, smiling delightfully 
at lier. 

" Ah ! that is generous," says the old lady. She 
gives him this stab because she thinks he deserves it. 
In her time a lover was a lover and to be outra- 
geously jealous on the smallest provocation was the 
fashion. What docs he mean by his smile, and his 
acquiescence about Larry's beauty? What does the 
creature mean? " I'd advise yon to look to your 
guns, however," says she, tartly. "Terry is a little 
coquette. All Irish girls are flirts. You shouldn't 
make too sure ; you should keep your eye on her." 

" The difficulty is to keep one's eyes off her," says 
Trefusis, unmoved, and smiling always. 

" Ah, but there are too many eyes upon her," says 
old Lady Mackenzie, exasperated by his coolness. 

" That is what I think. You shouldn't, yon really 
shouldn't," says Trefiisis, lightly. " You might keep 
yours off, you know." 

He passes his arm around Miss Anson's waist, 
and again disappears among the dancers. 

Miss Anson is at her best to-night. The amber 
gown suits her to perfection. It tones her, and 
makes the whiteness of her regal shoulders even 
whiter. She looks, however, a little bigger than 
usual, — a feult, perhaps, but then they say you can't 
have too much of a good thing. Her arms, if large, 
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fire splendidly modelled, and her feet, beneath her 
amber petticoat, look like anything but Uttle mice as 
they peer in and out : they are indeed substantial 
members, and worthy of the fine frame tliey were 
made to uphold. The Poet has been struck with 
her. 

Mr. Evingley — or "The Poet," as his friends 
affectionately (or otherwise) call him — is a young gen- 
tleman with a long nose and no chin. He has also 
three hairs on his upper lip, that must be the tough- 
est hairs on record, as, though he never ceases tug- 
ging at them, they never yield to the attack. He 
had once sent a poem to a leading magazine ; the 
editor in a mi^uided moment had accepted it, and in 
due course published it on the last page. On the 
strength of this, Mr. Evingley has ever since posed 
"as a writer of sweet verse" (this is his own expres- 
sion) ; and now that Lord Tennyson has left us dis- 
consolate, he has hopes of the Laureateship. 

He is at this moment falling against a wall, in the 
latest known fashion, gazing at Miss Anson with 
lack-lustre eyes, when Mr. Kitts comes up to him ; 
whereoD he rouses himself sufficiently, though very 
sadly, " to speak dull prose" (his own again) about 
the stars outside, which to-night indeed are reeplen- 
dent. 

Now, Mr. Kitts is a FhilistJne, pure, but not 
simple. He is a young man of about — well, fais 
mother alone knows his age, and she is dead ; but 
one might say tliat he was twenty-one. This you 
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might s&y to-daj, but to-morrow you would be sure 
to say he was thirty, aud the next day you would 
hark back agaiu, aud Bay you knew he was only 
twenty-five ; at all events, ooly one thing is sure, and 
that is that no one has ever called him forty. He is 
a yoang man who, if not possessed of extreme charms 
outwardly, is oertainly filled to the brim with au un- 
quenchable flow of animal spirits and small talk, 
that would have made his fortune in other times. 
As a cheap jack, for example, he would have been 
invaluable, and would doubtless have died a million- 
aire. 

Then he will talk : " Grood gods ! how lie will 
t^k I" Easier to stop the current of the Shannon 
than that of Mr. Kitts's conversation once he has 
started. 

The Poet has been maundering on about the stars 
for so considerable a time that Mr. Kitts at last grows 
angry. 

" I confess," says he, " I like the stars that are 
earth-bom better. My dear fellow, you should en- 
courage home manufacture. It's your duty, and, 
disagreeable as it may be to you " 

"Duty belongs even to the gods," says Mr. 
■Evingley, solemnly ; " then why not to us poor 
worms ?" 

"Well, now, I like you to fake it like that," says 
Mr. Kitts, regarding him with immense admiration. 
" It sounds so modest — and from you ! "VVorms ! 
That's a good word ! Worms ! Wri^Iers ! ' Then 
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vby not to us poor Trrigglers t' It is immense ! 
Even you ! Do you wriggle ?" 

" Ah ! what a queBtion I That is the &ult of the 
tmitutlated," says the Poet, who oertainly is beginning 
to wriggle a good deal : " they are so material. No 
BOM^/ Now, if you had a soul " 

" I shouldn't wriggle. Well, I always understood 
I had one somewhere, but if you tell me I haven't" 
^-cheerfully — " I'm quite prepared to believe you. 
la the mean time, let us come back for a moment to 
mundane matters, if" — politely — " you can spare the 
time. We were talking, if yoa «m remember, of 
the minor constellations — the earth-stars — the gUm- 
worms shall we call them ? Can I so &r venture?" 

" Ah, not bad, not bad ; really sweet little simile," 
says the Poet, with a piteous smile. " Glow-worms ! 
There is certainly one glow-worm in this room to- 
night, who ■" 

"You've noticed lier?" says Mr, Kitts, changing 
his manner in a sudden and beginning to hunt the 
room with his eyes for Terry. 

"Ah, yes. I have been feasting on her," says 
the Poet, sadly. His eyes are devouring the room 
for Miss Anson. 

" Well, as to that," says Kitts, who has at last 
seen Terry, " I don't thinli she'd make much of a 
meal, but Pm sure I never saw her look so well," 

" Sweet ! very sweet !" cooes the Poet, ecstatically. 
" A mere breath, as it were, but so satisfying." 

" A veritable muff.i /" cries Kitts, enthusiastically, 
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who is b^inning to enjoy himself. "I'm glad you 
agree with me about her. Evingley, do yoii think I 
too might be a poet ? I feel like one, when I look 
at her I And in that dress, too " 

" Ah ! that amber dress 1 That diaphanous va- 
por " 

" Great Scott !" says Mr. Kitts, but to himself, 
" the idiot has evidently been thinking of that big 
Anson girl all the time. So much for poets !" 

As a fact, the two girls, Geraldine Anson and 
Terry, have been standing at the end of the room 
with their partners while this conversation has been 
going on. 

" Yes. Yes, I see," says be aloud. 

" She is special. So very, very special," says Mr. 
Evingley, with something that sounds like a sob. 
"Haven't you noticed it?" 

" The speciality ! I'm so dull, you know," says 
Kitts, trying to look as if he wanted to cry. "We 
miserable outsiders, what can we know of beauty ?" 

" Ah, that is true, dear friend. But you should 
cultivate yourself; you should lower yourself at the 
feet of a master, and learn from him. As for Miss 
Anson — I think we were dwelling upon her — how 
calm she is! Like a dream! So beautiful! 'A 
dream within a dream !' You know the precious 
lines. Now, Miss Anson seems to me, when she 
moves, not so much to walk as to float — to sail " 

"Like a man-o'-war," su^esta Kitts, enthusiasti- 
cally. 
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The Poet frowns upoD him. " Like a cloud," says 
he. 

"A storm-cloud, judging of her from afar," says 
Mr. Kitts, who dow has given way to wild it secret 
mirth. 

And indeed Miss Anson's face at this moment is 
not descriptive of the cloud at even, the calm cloud, 
as we are accustomed to see it. It is now cold and 
angry. Even the most impartial observer might 
have called it ill-tem^>ered. As a fact, she has just 
been asking Trefusis why Teny had not given him 
that first waltz. And Trefusia's answer has angered 
her. 

He had laughed, Didn't she know that it was bad 
form for engaged people to dance together? No? 
Why, it is considered in decent circles only a little 
worse than married people dancing together. Still, 
if Miss Anson clings to old-fashioned ideas, she need 
not be altogether unhappy, because he hopes — he is 
not sure, but he hopes to induce Miss CVMore to give 
the go-by to both their prejudices {heavy emphasis on 
the both), and to let him have one waltz before the 
night is finished. 

No wonder Miss Anson's fair handsome face looks 
like a storm-cloud. 

Yet the storm in Miss Anson's &ce is nothing to 
the storm in Trefusis's heart, as presently, his dance 
with the latter coming to an end, he goes up to Terry, 
who had just finished her dance with I>aurence, 

7 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"Our armies swore terribly in Flanders," cried my uncle 
Toby, " but nothing to ibis." 

"May I have this dance?" he asks. His face 
is a study. Terry starts and changes color. Lau- 
rence had gone off a moment before to fulfil his 
engagement with a most uninteresting old girl be- 
longing to the Gabbett tribe, so that she feels her- 
self without so much as one spear to her back. It 
is, unfortuuately, one of the supper dances, and 
impossible to refuse. Something in his manner 
tells her that he knows she is not engaged for it. 

"Certainly," she replies, slowly, coldly. 

"That ia very good of you," says he, iu a rather 
untranslatable tone. To Terry it sounds too suave. 

It is the first time she has ever danced with him, 
and half-way round she is obliged to confess to her- 
self that his dancing is beyond reproach. He is, 
indeed, the best partner she has ever had. " He is 
a piece of perfection," she tells herself, with a dis- 
gusted but inward shrug. "He docs everything 
excellently well. How I hate perfection !" Her 
own dancing is a thing of beauty, — a fact Trefusls 
acknowledges with far greater generosity tlian she 
had accorded to him. In spite of the fact tliat he 
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would Dot ask her, he had been longing to dance 
with her all the night, and now as he holds her in 
his arms (it is very seldom during his eng^ement 
that he has ever held her so) he wishes devoutly he 
had forgiven her wilful ill-treatment of him earlier 
in the evening. 

How exquisite she is I How perfectly her grace- 
ful form keeps time with the music ! She seems to 
sway to it, as a slender stalk to a breeze. 

When you do dance, I wish you 
A nave of the sea, that you might ever do 
Motbing but that. 

She puts an end to the waltz herself. 

"I am tired," says she, in a courteous but un- 
fnendly tone. 

" A sudden fatigue," says Trefusis, with, however, 
unfailing calm. " I am afraid what you really mean 
is that you do not like dancing with me." 

"I am sorry you should look at it in that light," 
says she, with an indifierence that belies her words. 

" Will you come and sit down ?" he asks. 

But this is the last thing Terry desires, — a tik-d.- 
Ute with him. She is sufficiently conscience-stricken 
to know that she has been in fault all through, and 
to sit out five, perhaps ten, minutes with him 
alone 

" Oh, no !" says she, hurriedly. 

" Not even when you are so tired f There is 
surprise in his voice; polite surprise, no more. 
7« 
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There is, however, a rather mocking smile within 
his eyes, that enrages Terry. 

" You are right. It will rest me to sit down for 
a few minutes," she says. She turns abruptly, and, 
taking the initiative (as if action of some sort is 
necessary to her in her present mood), leads the way 
into an adjoining apartment, a small room fantasti- 
cally draped in red and yellow and with one low 
lamp burning on a table in the distant corner. 
Here she flings herself upon a lounge, and, opening 
her fan, studies the rose-buds on it, as if seeing thojn 
for the first time. Suddenly remembering it is one 
of his gifts, she closes it again with a click, 

" Well," says Trefusis, slowly, " what is my 
crime?" 

"Your crime?" 

" Why would you not dance with me to-night?" 

" What a question from you !" says she, flushing 
crimson, — " you, who never asked me until it was 
almost time for every one to go home." 

"How could I ask you before? I felt quite 
afraid to do it," There is again that mocking light 
within his eyes, and she draws her breatli sharply. 
"After your reception of me early in the even- 
ing " 

" Your reception of me, you mean. Your man- 
ner when I asked you how my dress looked, — 
you can't have forgotten that. It," passionately, 
"was studied — meant I Meant to humiliate me 
before " She hesitates, 
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" Before your cousin ! Pray do not refrain from 
mentioning him on my account. As to humiliating 
you, that is an absurd argument, as it is quite out 
of my power to do so. And," a little haughtily, 
" if I had it, I should not exercise that power where 
any woman was concerned. For the rest, your 
cousin had been so eloquent iu his admiration of 
you that he lefl me literally without an adjective to 
go upon ; and, besides, when be was there to praise 
.you, what would be the use of my pseaos?" 

" Every one can talk," says Terry, rising tnmultu- 
ously to her feet. " It is the easiest thing in the 
world. Bat nothing can alter a fact. You were 
very rude^ to me before Lany, and you know 
it." 

" You seem to bring Larry a good deal into tlie 
question," he says, coldly. "Perhaps you would 
like to bring him into it a little more, — allogdherf" 
His lips now have taken a very fine smile. His 
manner is undoubtedly abominable. 

" You mean ?" says the girl, regarding him 

earnestly. 

" Whatever you wish," icily. 

" No, no. Let ua have it in words. You are 
annoyed about something. Though you smile, and 
try to show notiiiug," she cries, impetuously, " I 
can see that you are angry. What is it ?" 

" If you compel me to speak," says Trefusis, 
''perhaps — it is very unreasonable of me, of course 
— but perhaps I do object to my future wife dancing 
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all night with another man." His lips have grown 
a little white. 

" All night — with Larry ?" She turns upon him 
indignantly, but she has betrayed herself for all 
tliat. He had not given a name to the " other 
man ;" she has ! 

"I see you quite understand," says Trefusis, 
grimly. " And, now that we are upon the subject, 
I think I had better say at once that if ' Larry' — I 
think it is ' Larry' you call him — is so indispensable 
to your happiness, you had better consider, before 
marrying me, the fact that in all probability you 
will see him very little after your marriage. I 
know you are fond of facts, so I mention it." 

" I wonder you can't say what you have to say 
without all this rigmarole," says Misa O'More, who 
really ought to be given a medal for the " come to 
the point" service. " What you mean is that you 
want to break off our engagement. Well," looking 
full at him, and looking like an angel of beauty as 
she does so, but of the destroying type certainly, 
"you need not wait: you can put an end to it as 
soon as you like. I shall not place an obstacle in 
yonr way." 

Trefuaus regards her steadily. 

" You would be glad ?" asks he at last, — '^ glad to 
be rid of me?" 

"Neither glad nor sorry," says the girl, unflinch- 
ingly. 

"Not glad?" 
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"No." She pauses. There is evidently a strug- 
gle going on within her. Trefnsis tells himself that 
the worst will soon be over. She is going to confess 
at last that her heart is not her own to give to him 
or any man, save one. He bad been white before. 
He is a little whiter now. He has always believed 
her honest. And be was right : she proves it now. 

"I told you," says she, stammering painfully, "I 
would marry you, because — because of the boys." 

"That is nothing! Terry!" He goes to her, 
catches her hands, and holds them in a painful grip, 
"Swear to me that you are not in love with your 
cousin I" 

" With Larry ? How do you mean ?" she asks, 
nervously. " If you want me to say I am not fond 
of him " 

" That is beside it," with fierce impatience. " Do 
you love him? do you want to marry him?" 

" Marry him ! Oh, no !" 'says Terry, fervently. 
"How could you think that? I," with a heavy 
sigh, " don't want to marry any one." 

" And me least of all." He flings her hands 
aside. 

"Well, why should I like you?" she cries, trem- 
bling. " You, who are always so cold, so critical, 

" Hateful ! Don't mince matters." 

"Yes, hateful, then — to me. You can be very 
charming to others,— to Miss Anson," — she pauses, 
and a flood of hope dro^vn3 his misery for a moment. 
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but it recedes agaiD at Iier next words, "and Fanny, 
and Miss Mainwariug, and all the rest of them. To 
rae only you are unkind," 

"Unkind!" 

" Yes, awfully unkind. You find fauit with me 
from morning till night. I — at home, at all events 
— I am supposed to have quite a good temper, but 
with you — ^look at me now !" spreading forth her 
hands angrily. " I was never in such a bad temper 
in all my life before. And it is your fault ! I am 
never in a bad temper except when I am with you !" 

"It gives us pleasing prospects for our future," 
says Trefusis, with a somewhat ironical intonation. 

"I told Aunt Bridget you wouldn't like me in 
silk attire," says Terry, breaking fresh ground with 
astonishing vivacity. "But she would deck me out 
liiie this, and — I can see you disapprove of me. 
Not that I care. Other people might, but I don't. 
And, besides, every one doesn't disapprove of me." 

" Your cousin, for example ?" suggests Trefusis, 
whose temper is now hardly his own. 

Terry gives him a withering glance and sweeps 
out of the room. 

In the corridor outside she meets Fanny, who 
immediately seizes upon her, 

"You can't go home to-morrow, Terry. Mr. 
Gabbett lias just sent me word that the bazaar must 
be a week earlier than was first intended, and you 
kuow what a number of little odds and ends are 
still left to be finished. I've sent word to the boys 
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to come up to ailemoon tea to-morrow, and to bring 
you anything you may want, but you really cannot 
go. I stiall ask some of the nearest people to give 
us a help witli the dolls and things." 

" I can't," begins Terrj'. 

" What nonsense ! My dear girl, you must ! 
Just consider how perilously near it is now, and I 
haven't anything to speak of ready yet. Tliere are 
twenty-four dolls in a state of actual destitution; 
and you know how clever you are at dressing them. 
I'm going to get up a r^ular bee for to-morrow : 
one always feeb a litUe flat after a danee, and it will 
do us good to work for the poor, — set us up again 
after our night's frivolity, and make us feel quite 
saintly. Now that's settled. The boys will be all 
right, I assure you," says Fanuy, not understanding 
the real eause of Terry's hesitation. 

" Very well : I'll stay," says Terry, slowly, 

"By the way, how modest you and Gerrard are !" 
says Fanny, laughing. "Such a model pair of 
lovers ! I was glad to see you gave him one danee, 
at all events. — Oh ! you !" turning to Mr. Kitts, 
who has come up, evidently in the last stage of ex- 
haustion. " Is that you ?" 

"It's what remains of me," says Mr. Kitts, 
weakly. 

"You have been ?" 

"I have, indeed. I've been bleating all round 
the house after you. There's a big woman in red 
velvet who says she won't leave the house until she 
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sees you. I do hope you haven't been doing any- 
thing? — anything criminal, I mean. She looks 
awfully wild." 

" Oh, it's that tiresome Mra. Burke," says Fanny, 
with some disgnst. " She always will insist on say- 
ing good-by. Such bad taste ! It makes all the 
others go at once, and some of the girls are so enjoy- 
ing themselves, poor things ! Come, take me to 
her ; perhaps I can smu^le her out by tbe armory 
door." 

Meantime, Terry baa escaped. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The doubt of thoae ve love, and, mora, 

The rayless dull despair 
When trusted hearts are worthless found, 

And all our dreams are air, but air. 

The house is quiet enough now. Some of the 
men have gone to the smoking-room, and all the 
women have gone to tlieir beds, or, at all events, are 
supposed to have gone there. Mrs, Adare, passing 
Terry's room, glances in, and, seeing the girl no 
farther advanced towards rest than the shedding of 
her ball-gown, the getting into her dressing-gown, 
and the brushing out of ber long and lovely hair, 
scats lierself in the nearest chair and begins an 
exliaiistive conversation about the events of the 
evening. 

" Robbie won't be up for another hour," says she, 
alluding to her husband, who is in the smoking- 
room with liis guests, poor man, though he would 
far rather be in bed ; " and you can't possibly finish 
your undressing nnder ten minutes : so I'll sit here 
and talk to you." 

And talk she does, as gaylj and deeplessly as 
when she was nineteen, though now I suppose she 
must be thirty-four at all evente. In the middle of 
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quite an exciting episode that has the womau in red 
for its heroine, a gentle tap sounds at the door. 
, "Come io," cries Terry, gayly, who uuder the 
charm of Fanny's high spirits has entirely recovered 
her own ; and, the door opening, Miss Anson, still 
in full ball costume, sEands revealed on the threshold. 

"You, Geraldine, and not even imdressed !" says 
Mrs. Adare, in great amazement. " What have you 
been doing, you silly girl?" 

"Looking for you," says Miss Anson, frankly 
"The fact is, I couldn't undress imtil I saw you. 
I — it is awful of me, I know," giving way to rather 
shamed mirth, " but I am dying of hunger." 

" Oh, do you know, so am I," cries Terry. " I 
didn't eat a bit of supper; and now I remember a 
pie that ^va3 at the side of the table, near the top : 
I wonder if it is all gone." 

" Little goummnde !" erics Fanny. " There, run 
down, you two, as quickly as you can, and get some- 
thing to eat. Time is flying, remember, and there 
is very little of it left for your beauty sleep; and 
all those people coming to-morrow, too ! If you 
hurry, I dare say the lights won't be out in the 
supper-room yet, though I must say Patrick is un- 
rivalled at putting out everything at a second's 
notice. Take a candle with you, and light one 
of the lamps if you find he has been at it again. 
There, go !" 

She stops Terry, however, for a moment. 

" Ijet me tie back your hair," says she, catching 
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Up a pale-blue ribboD on the table. With this she 
draws the girl's soft lovely -locks into a loose bind- 
ing behind her head, — such long locks, that fall far 
below her waist, Fanny, having tied the ribbon, 
turns her around. 

" Ob, how absurd !" says she. " You look like a 
baby, — a litde thing of fifteen." 

She accompanies them to the door and sees them 
safely down-stairs. 

"There are a few men still in the smoking-room," 
says she, " victimizing Eobbie, but if you go deli- 
cately, like Ag^, they won't hear you." 

Thus she dismisses them with her blessing, but 
with hardly sound advice, however, as they have no 
sooner reached the lowest step than they see Larry 
coming across the hall. 

" I don't believe in visions," says that young man, 
advancing, "and I hope it isn't D. T. But what 
are you doing here?" 

He addresses himself to Terry. His eyes, indeed, 
are &stened on her in open admiration, an admira- 
tion that rather galls Miss Anson, who fancies her- 
self a good deal. And, considering that she is in 
her full war-paint still, and Terry in only a little, 
»mple, white dimity gown (loosely made, and with- 
out a vestige of lace about it), one should not take 
her to task too much for her di^ustv 

But then Terry is so much prettier in the white 
dimity, with only her face and her youth and her 
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Miss Adsod, seeing him, makes a little gesture as 
if to go back. She catches Terry's sleeve, Terr)' 
looks at her as if %yoDdering. 

" It is so late," says Miss Anson, in a wonld-bo 
whisper. 

" It isn't a bit later than it was a minute ago," 
says Terry, making a most extraordinary calcula- 
tion, it must be confessed, " and I am still hungry. 
Larry, we want some supper. Come witii us and 
light the lamps, will you ? Fanny says she's afraid 
Patrick has put them all out, and 'I'm starving." 

" Yes, do come, Misa Anson," says O'More. And 
Greraldiue, finding her prudery is completely thrown 
away upon these two dense Irish i>eople, and her 
appetite still most healthy, follows them to the sup- 
per-room. 

Fanny was right. Patrick has been true to his 
character. All ia in darkness. When Xorry, with 
much difBculty, and the burning of a handsome 
shade, has lit one lamp, both girls entreat him to let 
well alone, and get tlicm something to eat. 

The pie is still in existence, and Terry is delighted 
with it. So is Miss Anson. But, finding after a 
while that Terry and O'More have more to say to 
each other than to her, she rises, gives them a gentle 
little inclination of the bead, and leaves the room. 

"Really it is disgraceful the way that girl flirts 
with poor dear Gerrard and makes love to her 
cousin." This is her thought as she ascends the 
stairs to her room. If Gerrard could only see her 
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noWj sitting there in a mere glimmer of light, id 
a thin white dressing-gown, talking and laughing 
with that handsome cousin, he would be less than 
a man if he bore it. What a pity no one can tell 
him of it ! Id all justice his eyes should be opened. 
If one could see him 

At this moment (she has reached the corridor 
above) she hears footsteps approaching, and pres- 
ently finds herself face to face with Trefusis. 

"Has sleep uo charms for you?" he demands, 
pleasantly, stopping to say a woi-d. Here is her 
opportunity. 

" Yes, but hunger had even greater," she returns, 
laughingly. It is a rather forced laugh. She is 
thinking of what she shall say next. " Miss O'More 
and I went down about half an hour ago" (it was 
really only ten minutes ago) "to the supper-room, 
to see what we could get." 

"Yes? No supper taken at a proper time, I 
suppose? Well, I hope you got something." 

" We got Mr. O'More," says she, demurely. " He 
took us to the supper-room, and lit the — well — a 
lamp for us. He was ao kind. He wouldn't go away, 
even though we — I — bilged him to do so. He in- 
sisted on getting us all sorts of beautiful things, — 
a pie in especial. He is very amusing, isn't he?" 

"Very!" What is there in her tone that has 
changed his from kind if indifferent attention to 
something that might almost be called anger? 
"And so you got your supper at last?" 
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" Oh, I did 1 Miss O'More is still finishing hers 
— with her cousin. You know he is so amusing," 

"Yes," says Trefiisius. It is the same answer, 
in a sense. He bids her good-night ^ain, and con- 
tinues his way. Miss Anson, in the shelter of her 
door-way, watches liim. Is he going to hia room, 
or down -stairs? 

Down-stairs, certainly. 

He turns the handle of the supper-room door 
with nndue violence, and walks in. 

The room is enveloped in gloom on all sides (it is 
a big room), save where Terry and Laurence are 
sitting, about the middle of the table. Laurence, 
indeed, is sitting on the table, close — very close — 
to Terry, who is eating something off a plate with 
evident relisli. 

It is lobster salad, as Trefiisis sees to his disgust. 
First a gelatine, a pie, was it? — what was it that 
odious girl had told liim? — and then lobster salad ! 
No girl with a conscience would do such a thing as 
that. She must, indeed, be perfectly heartless to 
enjoy lobster salad at this hour of the morning, and 
after all that has passed between them. There lies 
the crux of the whole thing. After all that has 
passed! 

For a moment they do not lieed his entrance, and 
he has time to look at her ; to wonder whether the 
feeling he has for her is love or hatred ; to tell him- 
self that he was mad when he decided on marrying 
this wilful, ill-tempered, beautiful Irish coquette, 
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and then to swe&r to himself d<^^;edl7 that nothing 
under heaven efaall induce him to give her up, until 
ehe dismisses him. 

Here Larry looks up and sees him. 

"More visions," he cries, though perhaps not 
quite BO heartily, so lightly, this time. "Terry, 
here comes Trefasis." 

Terry starts most unmistakably. "Yes. You?" 
says she, peering at him through the gloom. " Do 
you want me?" 

" No," says Trefusis, coolly. He advances to the 
table, draws a ch^r to it, and seats himself leisurely. 
" But I heard you and O'More were having some 
supper here, so I thought I should like to join you." 

" How good of you !" says Terry, with an auda- 
cious little sneer. 

Trefusis casts a quick glance at her. Amazement 
is in his heart. He had thought to bring down 
Nemesis upon her head by his sudden entry here; 
here, where she is supping secretly with her cousin, 
at an hour when all other members of the household 
are in bed, or, at all events, supposed to be there ; 
here, in this room, at an hour when the morning 
light is stealing in through every diink in the shut- 
ters, and without s light save that of one weakling 
of a lamp, that is evidently at its laat breath for 
want of oil, and whose glimmer resembles nothing 
so much as the farthing rushlight we have all seen 
■ — in imagination. 

Yet she has the audacity Ia sneer at him, to put- 
_,8 
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him in the wrong, — to remind him by that sneer 
that she has not forgiven what he said to her at thar 
late encounter. Yet what had that late quarrel been 
about? Surely about the man with whom she is 
now sitting at this untoward hour in happy conclave. 

"What would you like?" she asks, with a chill 
but courteous air. "This lobster salad is very 
good." 

" Not lobster salad, I think," says Trefusis. 
"Pray don't worry yourself about me. I'll look 
round." 

" Try the greeng^ tart," saj's Larry, hospitably. 
Is there malice in the su^estion? Jealousy is 
greeo 1 

Trefusis makes a little gesture: "My dear fellow, 
don't let me disturb you." He finds some ham 
somewhere, and sits down directly opposite Terry, 
and b^ns the supper he does not want in a most 
deliberate manner. There is stanething heroic, in- 
deed, in the way he gets through that ham, hating 
it all the time. 

Meantime, Larry, who suspects a scene later on, 
and who can always be depended upon at a pinch, 
is talking away with all his might. He has grown 
to the heights that are sometimes called brilliant, 
when suddenly Trefusis stops him by addressing 
Terry: 

" It must be so uncomfortable for yoQ tti bfe eating 
your supper in so bad a light. Shall I put a match 
to one of these other lamps? I'm sorry I didn't 
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- think of it when first I came in. You must have 
been wretched, Bitting in the dark like this." 

"It is not dark," says Terry, calmly. "And I 
like a dim light. Don't light another lamp for me, 
please." 

"No? I beg your pardon, O'More. Pray go 

- on : you were saying sometJiing about the Burkes' 
party, I think." 

" No. I was only talking about poor Mrs. 
Burke's wig," says Ivarry. "It iwuld fell to one 
side, you know. And when she tells you that she 
never lost a haur since she was seventeen, it comes 
in awkward. I say, Terry," feeling that the strain 
is becoming imbearable, "it's getting late, isn't 
it?" 

No one could possibly accuse Larry of irony, but 
to Trefusis this remark sounds like it. 

" Well, if you think so, go to bed," says his 
cousin, who is now trifling with a bunch of grapes. 

" Is that a dismissal ?" says Larry, sltppiog off 
the table to the ground. He grows rather red. 
Had this meeting here been arranged between her 
and Trefusis, and has he been in the way all this 
time ? For a moment his heart beate to suffocation, 
and then he knows. He is sure. Nevertheless be 
bids her good-night with some haste, nods to Tre- 
fusis, and leaves the room. 

"You needn't hurry, Larry. I'm going too," 
says Terry, rising from her chair, but he leaves 
them for all that. 

8* 
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Terry looks straigLt at TrefiiBia now th<y are 
alone. She holds out to him a slim white hand. 

" Good-night," says she. 

He pushes back his chair and takes her hand, — 
holds it. In this faint light her eyes are gleaming. 

" What does it all mean f says he. He is put- 
ting powerful control upon himself. " You swear 
to me one moment that you would not marry your 
cousin for any reasou, for any bribe as it were, and 
yet now I find you here with him at this hour, and 
in such a confidential mood." 

" Was it confidential ?" She lets her hand re- 
main in his, but as though it were dead, lifeless, 
without a movement. 

" It looked so. What were you saying to him?" 

"Even if I remembered, I certainly should not 
feel myself bound to tell you," answei-s she, calmly, 

" No ? Perhaps, if you did remember," — the very 
suppression of all outward anger is making the anger 
within him a perfect storm of wrath, and is fatally 
destroying his judgment, — " you would not dare to 
tell. You were tidking of me, perhaps, — accusing 
me to him " 

Terry draws faer hand out of his, with a sharp 
gesture. She steps back from him. 

"Is that what you would do?" she asks, with 
terrible contempt. "With whom, then, do you talk- 
of me and my many sins and misdemeanors? I 
shall have to take heed to my ways. I see. Is that 
your honor? I— ^ " she turns upon him with a 
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little Bob of passion in her throat, " I tell you that 
is beyond me ! I have not got to the height of civil- 
ization that permits a girl to discuss the man she has 
promised to marry with any person on earth." 

She turns abruptly to the door. He follows her, 
and lays his hand upon her arm, 
1 " Terry," says he, quickly, " forgive me that. It 
was only a momentary madness. I know you would 
not do it. But" — he has drawn her round so as to 
fece him again, and is now gazing at her — " why 
can't we he friends?" says he. 

"Friends!" 

" Yes," hurriedly, " friends. Friendship isagood 
thing to b^n on. I know you do not love me. 
You," with some irrepressible bitterness, " have given 
me to understand that too often for me to make a 
mistake about it. But friendship " 

" How friendly you were to me this evening !" 
says she, scornfully. " How kind ! A friend should 
be kind, I think ; but you " 

"I am sorry for every word I said to you that 
oiFended you," he replies, slowly, distinctly. In his 
secret soul he is wondering at himself: he ia apolo- 
gizing to her, asking her pardon, for the sins of her 
own committing ! Truly he has fallen very low. 

It is a pity, perhaps, that he had not so abased 
himself somewhat earlier. The wilful but lovely 
head is now turned a little in bis direction ; two 
large eyes, soft with dewy tears, are looking into 
hia. 
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" Ho, no I" It is a charmiDg penitent who now looks 
up at him. " I was wrong, — very wrong ! I should 
not have given Larry that first waltz, but" — her 
voice sinking into a shamed whisper — " I think you 
might have said that I was looking — well, you know 

'* I could never say that," says he. " That was 
not the word." He draws her a little nearer, and 
she does not resist him, " What word was there to 
describe you? It is not coined." 

Again she looks up at him. The unkillable Irish 
mirth in her declares itself in the little broken smile, 
that in the midst of all her imitation aud grief lights 
up her eyes and lips. 

"I think you might invent one," says she, with a 
glance divinely shy. She holds back from him, but 
at last lets him press his lips to hers, giving him a 
dainty, unimpassioned little kiss for the warm one he 
gives her. 

Then she slips from his arms, and runs away up- 
stairs. Though she had been distinctly cold to him 
all through this last interview, perhaps never has he 
been so nearly en rapport with her as on this night, 
when he bad entered the supper-room ready to slay 
her with his wrath. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

■What is love ? 'tis not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath preeeDt laughter, 
What's to come is still unsure. 

"I BKAJJLY think we shall get things properly' in 
Older after all, if we persevere for the next two days," 
says Fanny, in a satisfactory tone, r^arding her 
working party with s beaming eye. And indeed 80 
she well may. Anything like the energy displayed 
by all present has seldom been seen before in a pri- 
vate drawing-room. 

" For heaven's sake, don't touch my elbow," says 
Larry to Geoffrey O'More, who is leaning over his 
shoulder, watching his every movement with an ex- 
citement that borders on delirium. " If you do, I'll 
rend you limb from limb." 

Larry is eng^ed on frame-making in the corner, 
and there are two or three little water-color sketches 
in the usual young-lady-likc style that we all, alas ! 
know so well, lying beside him, waiting for their 
mountings. Larry is quite an expert at delicate 
carpentering, and has been pressed into the bazaar 
service to-day, though rather against his will. He 
has now, however, entered into the spirit of his task, 
and is tremendously busy. 

Miss Ajison, not far from him, is beuding over a 
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table, enamelling, with really exquisite taste, some 
scallop-sliclls ill \yale blues and greens and crimsons, 
touched cliarmiugly, here and there, by a little 
gilding. 

" What are these for?" asks Trefiisis, stopping for 
a moment by her table to look down at them. 

" For a dressing-table, to hold pins. Pretty, aren't 
they?" 

" Charming. But a bit wobbly, don't you think ? 
The pins will be all sea-sick. Those shells will 
want to be propped up on every ude to keep them 
steady." 

" Will tliey? It doesn't matter. / shan't have 
to prop them," said Miss Anson, indifferently. 

The answer so exactly describes her mental attitude 
at all times, that Trefiisis smiles a little, as he leaves 
her to take over some shreds of gold and silver tin- 
sel for the beautifying of the dolls that Terry and Mrs. 
Adare are raising from a shameless state of nature 
to one of a high-class respectability. 

Somebody calling for Fanny at this moment, she 
leaves Terry and hurries across the room. 

" I hope you feel rested," says Trefusis, stopping 
beside Terry, He tries to catch her eye, but fails. 
It is the first time he has been able to speak to her 
since that last curious half-hour the night before, or, 
rather, early this morning. She had not appeared at 
breakfast, and indeed had come on the scene only 
when every one else was well settled down to his or 
her work, and had then glided te a seat next to 
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Fanny and bf^im a diligeot crusade against the 
dolls, who seem rather to resent being dressed. It 
seems impossible to make them stay this way or that 
way whilst their things are being "fitted." They 
wriggle, and wobble, and beliave as frivolously aa 
any living person of their own years, — which are 
tender. 

" Yes, thank you," says Terry, in a low tone. She 
leans a little away from him, and plunges her hands 
suddenly among the soft masses of the silks and 
satins he has brought her, as if in frantic anxiety to 
tind something to make the t^ue for the doll now 
in hand. 

" You look a little pale," says he, lowering his own 
tone in tura. There is something distinctly con- 
fidential about him ; something lover-like. This 
attitude, so new, so unusual, seems to harass 
Terry. 

" Ob, no," says she, quickly. And now, indeed, 
she verifies her denial. She has flushed a painful 
crimson. She makes an impatient movement, and 
the poor doll she is holding, who has done nothing 
at all, slips from her lap to the ground and comes 
to a violent and hideous death. When they lift her 
up they find her nose is broken. 

" There," says Terry, with a rather nervous laugh, 
" see what you have done. Artists should not be in- 
terfered with when at their work. You must go 
away now, and let me undo your guilty deed. Poor 
doll I and she was looking so nice, too \" 
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" Must you take off all those tilings again ?" aska 
be, aghast. 

" Yes, of course, and put them on another." 

'* Don't," says he. " Let her afay like that, and 
I'll promise to buy her, nose and all, for any sum 
you lika It is the least I can do. It is a sort of 
reparation." 

" Very well," says Terry, laughing. " I'll ticket 
her as * sold.' Poor old thing," eying the doll me- 
fully, " 1 must try and patch her up a bit. The 
first thing I have sold to you, too; and so little 
worth having." 

"Ob, not the first thing, is it?" says Miss Anson, 
who has just come up. Her tone is innocence itself, 
her smile quite guileless, and yet something in her 
voice makes Terry's heart almost stop beating for 
a moment. Her pretty color dies away. What is 
it she means ? 

" What was the first thing, then f asks Trefusis, 
with an interested air, looking at her, challenging 
her, as it were, but apparently without a trace of 
suspicion. 

Miss Anson laughs. " Don't you know ?" says 
she. — "Don't you know?" This to Terry, who 
shakes her head faintly and feels as if she could not 
speak, "No? How dull you both are 1 I know, 
and, in my opinion, it certainly is worth even less 
than this last purchase," pointing to the disfigured 
doll. 

"You fill me with curiosity," says Trefusia. 
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"Pra^ let 113 into the secret; I shall be in Miss 
CMore's debt if you do not. What else have I 
bought from her, then ?" 

"Ah, I leave you to find that out," says she, 
smiling her hu^, bland smile, and making a move- 
ment as if to go away, but Trefusis steps, as if by 
accident, before her. He has now his back to the 
room. She alone can see his face. 

"No. You shall tell me now," says he. His 
voice is a command. Miss Anson hesitates for a 
second, and then feels it will be dangerous to go 
any further. 

" Have you forgotten last Thursday night, then," 
says she, with a shrug of her fine shoulders, " when 
we were looking over Mrs. Adare's bits of brio-i- 
brao for her stall ? — and that little swinging monkey, 
and Miss CVMore's asking you to buy it for luck, 
juatto start her?" 

Of course they both remember now. It was such 
a trivial thing, and it happened so many nights f^, 
aod meant so little, Terry's color comes back in a 
delicate flood, but Trefusis's gaze is still contemptu- 
ous as it rests on Miss Anson. 

*'Eeally, Miss O'More," says that full-blown 
damsel as she moves away, "I should take Mr. 
Trefusis to task if I were you. People in love 
should never know what it is to foi^et even a sigh 
of the one beloved." 

With this last little dart, which talis very fiat, she 
takes her boxom way to the other end of the room. 
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" Truly it would be better for some jieople if they 
had uever been born !" says Trefusis, looking after 
her, 

" I feel that often," says Terry, slowly, painfully. 

"Surely," quickly, anxiously, "you haven't taken 
to heart her miserable insinuations, — lier " 

"No, no, no," putting up her hand quickly. 
"What I meant was," with a heavy sigh and a 
sudden rush of tears that drenches her sweet eyea, 
"that it would have been better for me if I had 
never been born." 

" Or if I had not," he replies, bitterly, and leaves 
her. 

In the distance, near one of the windows, and 
standing before one of the biggest easels on record, 
is Mr. Kitts. He is painting away frantically at a 
little canvas that he has bad the audacity to call "A 
Sunset." From the remotest corner of the room it 
looks like a scene of carnage, a battle-field of the 
good old times, when gore was the leading feature, 
and fire and smoke tlie rest. 

Taken close, it looks as if some one had been stt^ 
ting on it. 

■ Every one is trj-ing not to see this chef-iVcewcre 
of Mr. Kitts's ; all are abstaining from so much as a 
glance in his direction. The most poignant anguish 
is stirring tlie souls of those who fear lie will offer 
it to them as a priceless gift, to be placed upon their 
stalls. Who would raffle it? And for how much? 
Who would dare to walk about with it and offer 
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tickets for it, at eveu a halfpenny a ticket? The 
most flagrant impostor in the world of bazaars 
would not presume to foist Mr. Kitts's masterpiece 
upon a wondering world. 

The Poet, Mr. Eviogley, has kindly offered to read 
aloud to them some tender sonnet whilst they work. 
And his offer has been accepted. Nature, as he 
pathetically remarks, has incapacitated him for hard 
work of any kind, — meaning, presumably, that she 
has given him over-much braiu ; but if he can be 
of use to them in other, lighter ways, be is entirely 
at their service. 

He had at first breathed, rather than spoken, a 
hint as to his willingness to delight them with some 
of his own deathless (but as yet unpublished) sweet- 
meats in the poetical line, but, this gracious insinu- 
ation not being received with the rapture it deserved, 
he had sadly fallen back upon a lower level. Phi- 
listines will be Philistines to tJie end of the chapter. 

He has now one of Mr. Swinburne's volumes in 
his snowy hands, — the " Poems and Ballads," — and 
is preparing to read some of the matchless verses 
therein contained. And, after a whispered entreaty 
from Mr. Kitts to be sure and put in the asterisks 
with a free band, — an injunction which he treats 
with a fine contempt, — ^he stretches himself with a 
languid grace in a louaging-Ghair and b^ns to 
read, — 

"Swallow, my Bister, sister swallow I" 

At this moment Miss Anson says, hurriedly, — 
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"Oh, I b^ your pardon, Mr. Evingley, bnt I 
think it better to speak before we have got too in- 
terested." 

" I told you, you know," says Mr. Kitts, with a 
reproachful glance at the Poet : " there's things in 
that book that " 

" But I've got no more shells," Miss Anson is say- 
ing. " Do get me some, somebody, before Mr. 
Evingley begins again. I do so hate interrupting 
anybody," 

" It looks like it," whispers Fanny to Terry. 

Mr, Evingley r^rds her with a look of gentle 
resignation. 

" I'm so sorry," saya Misa Anson. " Fanny, where 
are the shells?" 

" Under the table ; at your feet ; in a baaket," 
explains Mrs. Adare, in soft jerks. "Now, Mr. 
Evingley ! We are quite ready, I think." 

"Swallow, my eister, O sister swallow!" 

Here the door is burst violently open, and Mr. 
Adare darts in. 

" Fanny, Fanny, where's that small hammer of 
yoiirs? Canty" (the village carpenter) "says he 
can't get on without it; he's putting up the art 
muslins round the stalls and he says " 

"Oh, never mind what he says," ci-ies Fanny, 
rising impatiently. " My goodness, Kobbie, I think 
yoH might know by this time that I always ke^ 
my hammer in the cabinet." 
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"I know by tiiis time that you don%" says her 
husband, very naturally aggrieved at this reception. 
"Fve searched it exhaustively, and there isn't a sign 
of it." 

" Well, if it isn't there it's in the pantry, or in the 

nursery, or Oh, stay, Bobbie ; now I think of 

it, it's under my bed. I wonder you couldn't think 
of that." 

"I suppose tliat's a compliment," says Adare, 
who has a quiet humor of his own. " You evi- 
dently think I have a mind above the average." 
He disappears with a slight grin. 

" Now, dear Mr. Evingley," says Fanny, in her 
auavest tone : " I do hope this is our last intermp- 
tion." 

" Swallow, my sister, O Bister awallow," 

be^ns Mr. Evingley, in his most mellifluous tones. 

" Miss O'More, ma'am," says the butler, throwing 
wide the door to admit Aunt Bridget. 

Mr. Evingley sinks back in his lounge ; the book 
drops from his lifeless lingers. It is too much ! It 
is much too much ! 

"Oh, hang it," says Larry, whose acqu^ntance 
^vith poetry is limited, "I do think that poor creat- 
ure might be allowed to swallow it now, whatever it 
is. It must be sticking in her throat by this time," 

General consternation I What has Larry been 
thinking about the swallow? 

The Poet casts a melancholy eye upon him. 
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" It is a bird," says he. 

"A whole binl?" says Larry, "Bless me I I 
thought it was only a pill at the worst I" 

" Laurence !" says Terry, wildly. 

The Poet r^ards him with a shuddering horror. 
As for the others, they, I regret to say, have alto- 
gether foi^ttcQ themselves, and are shaking wltli 
laughter. Even Miss Aqsou, who cannot be ac- 
cused of having a lively sense of humor, is now 
bending beneath the table, under the pretence of find- 
ing new shells, but in reality to hide her face. And 
as for Mrs. Adare, she is hiding behind Terry's back, 
which is rather mean of her, as Terry is certainly 
desirous of hiding behind hers. 

Mr. Kitts has iallen into bis canvas. He has 
smudged it irredeemably. This, however, as Mr. 
Toots would have said, " is of no con.sequence," It 
is, indeed, a most fortunate thing. It seems in some 
strange M'ay to have altered the character of his 
work, to have enhanced its charms. It is now " A 
Moonlight," taken at a good distance, — say a mile 
and a half. 

"Tea!" cries Fanny, joyfully; "here's tea!" 
Her voice is a little choking still, as she emerges 
from behind Terry's back and pushes Terry towards 
the tray that the butler has just brought in. She 
feels, indeed, as if she could have fallen upon the 
-butler's neck, for his kindly intervention at this crit- 
ical moment. 

"Terry, you will pour it out," she says; "but 
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not for a while yet. Tea can wait, Itut we cannot, 
until Mr. Evingley has read to us tlie poem of his 
selection. Dear Mr. Evingley, you will be good to 
Its, won't you, in spite of all these hateful interrup- 
tions ?" 

This gracious entreaty, this tender tribute to his 
charm, restores Mr, Evingley to his usual sense of 
bien-Hre: he talics up his book again, and this time 
brings his little effort, as he calls it, to a successful 
finish. 

Then comes tea ; they linger over it so long that 
Fanny at last ones to them, in the voice of the old 
f^yptian (though perhaps, after all, he was young : 
the young are the cruellest of all !), " Ye are idle ! 
ye are idle !" Whereon they all fall upon their work 
again. 

" As for you, Gerrard," says Fanny, passing by 
Trefusis, " you ought to be ashamed of yourself." 

" Ashanaed?" says Trefusis. It takes an English- 
man some time to collect his wits. 

" Yes, thoroughly," says Fanny. " What have 
you done all day t" 

"Oh, that!" says he. "Well, what can I do, 
after all ? I'm but a p^or fellow at a thing of this 
sort." 

" You can sing," says Fanny. " That poor idiot 
over there" — pointing by a shrug to Mr. Evingley, 
and being, indeed, most ungenerous in lior air to- 
wards him — "has done his litile best ; the smallest" 
— sighing with doleful remembi-ance of Mr, Eving- 
9 
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ley's performance — " of all small bests. But you !" 
witli flattering concern, " you can sing, at all events. 
Now begin ; give us something to help us tlirough 
our work. You ran see," with a rueful glanee at 
ber helpers, " that they are all straying into gossip 
of a most meretricions sort; but if you begin to 
sing they will grow silent again, and with silence 
the needle and thread will find tlieir own ground 
again." 

" If it is'a matter of duty " says he. 

" It is ; it is, I assure you. There 1" pushing him 
towards the piano-stool, "sit down, and charm them 
into silence." 

"A moment," says Trefnsis. He goes straight 
to where Terry is sitting, and bends down to her. 

. " I eang to you once before," says he. " I shall 
sing to you now again." 

He is at the piano now, and has struck a chord 
or two. He has chosen some words of Lord 
Lytton's : 

Chide not, beloved, if oft with theo 

I feel not rapture wholly, 
For aye the heart that's filled with loTO 

Runs o'er in melBncholy. 
To Etreams thnt glide in noon, the shade 

From Eummer skies is given ; 
So if my breast reflects the cloud, 

'Tis but the cloud of heaven I 
Thine image glassed within my soul 

So well the mirror keepeth 
That chide mo not if with the light 
The shadow also sleepeth. 
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To Terry, llsteuiug, the words arc a reproach ! 
But so enamoured is she of the sweet music that the 
sense of the words goes by her. Had it been other- 
wise she might liave been affronted by this song 
that he has clinsen ; but his voice, — it charms Iiei", 
it holds her as with an enchantment. 

When the last notes have sounded, he turns 
abruptly on the mnsic-stool, and looks towards lier. 
She is leaning forward, her face rapt, her eyes full 
of tears. Surely " music hath charms." He thinks 
of that first night when he harf sung to her, — tliat 
night in the old school-room in the vill^e, — and a 
strange sense of power, that lias raptui-e in it, thrills 
liim with a wild new passion, Perliajis through his 
voice, through the power of music, he can win her. 
He takes a step towards her. As though noting 
his desire to come to her, she gets quickly up from 
her seat, whispers a word to Fanny, and, gliding 
past her, leaves the room. 

With a smothered exclamation, Trofusis picks up 
the music he has let fall in a somewhat awkward 
fashion to the floor. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Heaven in Eunshioc will requite the kind. 

The bazaar is held in the school-room in the 
village, ao admirably -si zed room, where some time 
before the magic-]aot«rn had been on view. To- 
day, however, it is far more effective than on tliat 
last occasion, Fanny having taken it in hand. 
Fanny's taste is undeniable and always to be de- 
pended upon, and, as she is the good genius of the 
poor in this little parish, and is famed for her sweet- 
ness and goodness to them, she has thrown her whole 
heart into the making a success of this bazaar, that 
ia to do wonders for her poor in the cold misery of 
the coming winter days. Each stall has been ar- 
ranged with a fa9ade shaped like a huge arch, from 
which hang draperies of art muslins, each stall 
having a different color. 

The effect is charming. The soft and airy mus- 
lins are tied back here and there with fans, and 
bows of ribbon, and palm-leaves. Inside these de- 
lightful tents, all sorts of pretty, shining, delicate, 
and (it must be confessed; for the most part useless 
dainties are waiting on their shelves, crying, like 
the little pigs in the old story, " Who'll eat me ? 
who'll eat me ?" 
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The morning, for a wonder, is brilliant, Provi- 
dence so often in its mysterious fashion opening the 
sluice-gates of heaven upon a day, like this, dedicated 
to the poor. There are more wet bazaar days in a 
year than there are wet garden-party days. And 
this is wonderful, because I suppose that for one 
bazaar there are at least, to put it very reasonably, 
five hundred garden-parties. Yet the parties are 
for the rich, the bazaars for the poor. It is all so 
difficult to understand. 

To-day, at all events, is all it ought to be, and the 
attendance excellent. Every one has come, even 
the "dear duchess," who has driven a matter of 
twenty miles to throw her little mite, as she affec- 
tionately expresses it, into dear Mrs. Adare'g bazaar 
treasury. 

" Dear Mrs. Adare," who knows her, smiles 
faintly. That " little mite" I How well she knows 
it, too! 

The afternoon is "wearin' awa'," like Jean's old 
person, and still business is very brisk. Mrs. 
Adare being very popular, money is Sowing gayly 
into the cash-boxes. 

The duchess, who told "dear Mrs. Adare" on her 
arrival " that she is famished, positively famished," 
had to be sent up to the Hall under Mr. Adare's 
care to get some luncheon there, though luncheon, 
and a very good one too, has been provided on the 
spot. But then it costs a shilling ! The duchess 
had insisted on lunch at the Hall. 
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Now, much refi'eshed, the dear duchess has come 
back again, having escaped so far the importUDities 
of the stall-holders and the wild maidens who 
wander around solicitiug tickets for the night-dress- 
bags they are raffling. Now, indeed, her Grace 
precipitates Iierself upon the room. Freely she 
wanders here and there, her liuge form swaying as 
she goes. Twice she has travelled round the school- 
room, appraising all tilings as she goes. Much 
more than twice she has refused to give a shilling to . 
a raffle. 

"So naughty, you know, so naughty," she has 
said, with elephantine playfulness, to Mr. Adare, 
who, poor man, has been told o£P to lead her around, 
though, as he himself afterwards pathetically re- 
marks, he was not born to be a bear-leader. "Gam- 
bling, you know, so horrid. Wicked man, to allow 
it !" 

Anyway, she has walked round the room twice, 
which in a woman of eighteen stone or so is highly 
commendable. She has been specially affable to all 
she meets, calling everybody by their wrong names 
in the very kindliest and friendliest fashion. She 
has bought a sixpenny doll at every stall except 
one, — where dolls are not to be purchased. This 
stall had been extravagantly given up to library 
requirements of a severe nature. Here she bought 
a pen-wiper at fourpeuce, to show she felt do ill 
will, and that she would rather die than go away 
without buying all she could, 
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' Having got Mr. Adare to pay for this (she seems 
detei'mined to pay for nothing but sixpenny dolls), 
and for her tea at the tea-stall later on, and made 
him promise to give her a pound towards her ragged 
Bchool in the slums of London, she bids them all a 
hearty farewell, waving Mr. Adare an immense his3 
from the top of the door-step, and a general wave 
to the others from the tips of her lips. Every one 
is naturally much impressed, much delighted. 

" Dit^raeeful old hypocrite !" cries Miss Bridget, 
sinking into a chair and moping her brows : she has 
been workiug manfully all day, and is honestly 
tired now. "I like to hear her! Coming here," 
addressing a little audience of the Hall party that 
has gathered round her, "coming here," she cries, 
with rising wrath, " to spend tuppence ha'jienny, 
and then going away as if she had set us up for 
life!" 

" Don't talk of us as if we were hens !" says Mr. 
Kitts, resentfully. 

"Robert," says Miss Bridget, catching hold of 
Adare's coat as he is trying silently and skilfully 
to go by her, " I saw you with her. You were with 
her all day. I hope you did not give in to her." u 

"Give in to her?" Mr, Adare's face shows such 
astonishment that the others all lai^h. 

" Yes," says Miss Bridget, angrily. " I mean 
what I say, in spite of these cackling idiofs." Slie 
emphasizes this delightful remark by a full look at 
Mr. Kitte, who instantly succumbs to it. " Did 
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you give in to her? Did j-ou let her swindle you 
out of anything?" 

"Oh, that 1" says Adare, rather feebly. At this 
point his wife, who ia present, takes him by the 
arms. 

"Oh, Robbie, what an accusation ! Come, speak," 
says she, putting on a tragic air, "or all ia at au 
end between us." 

" Robert, what have you promised that woman ?" 
demands Miss Bridget. 

" I'm afraid, a pound or two," says Adare. 

"For what?" 

" Her ragged schools." 

"Weak, contemptibly weak !" says Miss Bridget, 
while his wife lets his arms go, with an affected 
sigh of relief. " You don't catch me napping like 
that. She asked me for five pounds for lier ra^ed 
brigade somewhere in the wilds of Ijondoa (I don't 
believe slie knows anything about the wilds of 
London), and I just said, 'My dear woman, there 
is a raggwl regiment liere in this town, — your own 
town, — not supported by royalty, that it takes all 
the s^mre five shillingses I possess to keep so much 
as even its breeches on it !' " 

" Really, Aunt Bridget !" says Mrs. Adare. 

"AVell, my good girl, what do you want?" 
says Miss Bridget, who is now greatly incensed. 
" What's the matter with the breeches ? Ara I to 
understand that you would rather have them with- 
out them ?" 
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At this tliey turn and See. 

Trefusis Las bought up all the last tlilDgs en masse 
that remain on Fanny's stall, — Terry being behind 
it — and lias given them to the rector for the poor. 
It ia <juite a tremendous bundle, and, as it com- 
prises among other things a considerable quantity 
of painted tambourines, banjos, bellows, [)erfuraed 
sachets, and handkerchief-eases, the rector may be 
justly excused if he looks on the gift with blank 
amazement. 

"But, Mr. Trefusis, have you thought?" says he. 
" It is more kind of you than I can say, but have 
you thought how useless these things are for our 
poor? How can they bang up tambourines in their 
smoky cabins, and where are the gloves for the 
cases? You are kind, my dear fellow, — very kind ; 
but if they bad only been shawls and petticoats !" 

"Give the tambourines to the babies," says Tre- 
fusis, laughing. "They may get five minutes' fun 
out of them." 

" No, no. With your permission I'll keep them 
all, and liand them over to a bazaar to be given next 
month in the parish close to this. It will be a great 
help. And your money, — that has been a help to 
us. We have that, Mr. Trefusis, and I thank you 
exceedingly for it. We shall have plenty of coal 
for the poor this winter, at all events." 

" But coals aren't enough," says Trefusis. 

"They are a great deal, however," says Mr. Gab- 
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bett, patting his shoulder almost affectionately. This 
cold, silent young Englishman has grown dear in 
many ways to the good rector's heart. 

Trefusis leaves him, walking thoughtfully away. 
" If they had been shawls and petticoats !" The 
rector's words ring in his ears. And is he not 
Terry's rector, and is this not Terry's village? If 
tliose tambourines are nseless, as of course they are, 
— he gives himself a little shrug at his dulness, — 
surely there must be other things, on some other 
stalb, that will suit her villagers. 

He looks round htm and goes straight to a stall 
on his left. Here some petticoats and shawls are still 
to be seen, aud behind them a gaunt old maid, with 
a most unmistakable false front and a beaming eye. 

That old maid swears by him in all her short 
future. 

Everything still remaining on her stall — things 
serviceable, but, because of the lack of beauty in 
them, left there — lie buys, without prejudice, without 
bargaining. The old maid's heart grows light. She 
had for the past hour felt bitter fears that she should 
have to carry back these useful but hideous things, 
that to her bad grown beautiful as day by day she 
toiled over them with knitting-pins and needles. 
And now this tall young man, with his courteous 
kindly air, has bought them aU, — aM! Not a thing 
remains, and she will be able to give in her account 
to Mrs. Adare as one of the very best at this bazaar. 
Oh, the joy of it ! 
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Tears rise in the poor old maid's eyes, as one by 
one her homely but useful articles are laid side by 
side as Trefuais's puniliases. Her stall had been 
somewhat n^lected during the day, not being as 
artistic as those of the others. But now — she looks 
across at Mrs. Erennan's stall, Mrs, Brennau, whose 
wares have been held up to admiration all the live- 
long day, and — we are all wicked, even the best of 
us — feels a glow of triumph as she sees that some 
of the exquisitely embroidered cushions are still left 
unsold, whilst her modest comforters and petticoats 
have been all pulled down and sold. The opposite 
stall is still bright and pretty with its wares. Hers 
is empty and a wreck. Oh, the delight in having it 
a wreck ! 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that there has 
been bad work recently between the old maid and 
Mrs, Brenuan of the embroidered cushions. 

Anyway, every shawl and muffler is now lying 
on the old maid's counter, and Mr. Trefusis is pay- 
ing for them. Not a wrapper or a child's frock is 
to be seen. All lie in a huge, soft erection before 
htm. 

" In fact, me dear," said the old lady afterwards, 
with tears in her eyes, and without a thought of im- 
propriety, " when he went away he left me naked !" 

Trefusis hires a little boy to carry them all to the 
rector. 

"You are a good fellow, Trefusis," says the 
rector, as he meets him later on, alluding to those 
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welcome goods. "You deserve good in turn. I 
. pray God you may meet with it." 

Somehow Trefusis knows that the rector is wish- 
ing him well with regard to Terry. 

******** 

And now it is all over. Larry and Mr. Kifcts, 
while things are being wound up inside, are amusing 
themselves by scattering sweeta, bought by them off 
the refreshment table, among the ra^ed little urchins 
outside in the street. These naked, handsome little 
creatures are now having a real good time with their 
" scrimmies," as they call these wild plungings after 
the sweetmeats in ilie open street. Poor little be- 
ings 1 — so ra^ed that, for the most part, the clothing 
so desired by tlie rector would, if distributed among 
them, be not alti^ther sufficient; but such happy 
jolly little beggars! Their roars of laughter re- 
sound through the village street. 

" There are a few oranges left : let us give them 
to them," says Terry to Mrs. Adare. Terry is now 
peering over Larry's shoulder at the joyous turmoil 
below. 

"Yes, let us," says Fanny. "Robbie, bring me 
those oranges. And, Terry darling, won't you come 
home with us now ?" 

" No, I think not. I seem to have been a long 
time away from the boys, and they don't do their les- 
sons unless though indeed," anxiously, lovingly, 

" they are the very best boys. But, Fanny," looking 
at her cousin a little shyly, "I — I wanted to ask 
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you, would you all come down aud take tea with me 
and the boys in the garden to-moiTow? The — the 
house," blushing, " is very shahby, but the garden 
just now is looking very well, and I thought — I 
should like — that is " 

" What a lovely idea !" says Fanny. " You may 
bet upon every one of us- We'll oome In our thou- 
sands. And look here, Terry, I'll send you down 
a cake or two, eh ?" 

"No," says Terry, gently. "I — I should like 
to do it all myself. I can make cakes, you know, 
Fanny; and " 

" Oh, I know, — I know, indeed I Such cakes I 
They make my mouth water already, the very re- 
membrance of them," says Mrs. Adare, who really 
is delightful in many ways. 

"Then you'll come. About four. And bring 
them all," says Terry. 

"Oh, I shan't have to bring them. They'll flock 
to you," says Fanny, laughing. She kisses her and 
mua away, and then runs back. 

" Terry, look here. You'd better ask Aunt 
Bridget." 

"Yes, I know. I'll ask her now," says Terry, 
making a faint grimace. 

"Now be sure yon do," says Fanny, who has 
always Terry's interests at heart. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

If all the mounUiins wore of gold, 

And all tlie seas of wine, 
I'd ratber have thee than them all, 

Sweet maiden, treasure mine. 

"How ideal! What a little heaven!" sighs the 
Poet, ecstatically. "A veritable havea of rest iu 
this too, too dreadful world." Here his ecstasies so 
far overcome him that he sinks into the most com- 
fortable chair on the grass, — the one, too, nearest the 
rustic t«a-table. Ecstasies are astonishingly useful 
sometimes. " Ah !" — glancing round him at Terry's 
garden, — " the blessedness of it I The rest I The 
peace ! The knowledge that the great coarse world" 
— shivering — " is so far away from us ! — over there, 
perhaps/' waving his delicate hand to^yards the hills 
that on the east bound their korizon, " behind those 
silent unbuilt walls of nature," He glances up at 
those near him, with what he fondly but erroneously 
believes to be a pale ethereal smile, and whispers, 
feintly, " One should bneel io a shrine like this !" 

" I quite agree with you, my dear fellow," says 
Mr. KittB, who, dressed in great splendor, is evi- 
dently bent on making Terry's "at home" a sue- 
cess, — Terry being the heroine of his latest platonic 
attachment. " Let us all kneel !" he cries, enthu- 
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BJastically, tilting up the Poet's comfortable chair 
with an evident burst of excitement, and so bring- 
ing that (esthetic young man to a standing position, 
almost before lie is aware of' it. 

"Is metaphor iniknown to you?" demands tlie 
latter, regarding Kitts with a mournful but at the 
same time a searching eye. ("A.man to be avoided," 
he decides. " A mere worm T') " In this pale life- 
less time it is injudicious to give way to the sweet 
and free emotions that should sway us. I do not 
kneel in public," says Mr. Evingley, who is still 
perhaps sufficiently far from the stars to be able to 
tliinli of his trousers. 

"You foi^t church, Mr. Evingley," says Miss 
Bridget, with heavy remonstrance. She has by this 
time been bowed and smiled by Mr. Kitts into the 
Poet's vacant chair. 

" Memory means slavery I" says the Poet, sadly. 
He has not looked round him, he has not seen that 
his chair has been impounded. " And poets " 

" Never, never — never shall be slaves !" says Larry 
suddenly at the top of his high, jubilant voice. 

The effect produced by this outburst is hardly to 
be exaggerated. The Poet totters backward into 
the seat be has just ^-aeated, and which he fondly 
believes to be vacant, right into Miss Bridget's lap. 
The wild squeal which that maiden ^ves on receipt 
of this unexpected burden is not to be surpassed by 
the shrill scream of the Poet, as, partly propelled 
by the indignant spinster (Larry always swore after- 
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wards that she had pinched him), partly through 
sheer fright, he spirogs upward ioto the air. 

It is all hushed up as quickly as possible, of 
course, though Miss Bridget is still evidently seeth- 
ing in her own wrath. 

" I'm so sorry, dear fellow," says Mr. Kitts, who, 
I regret to say, is convulsed with laughter, " but as 
I thought you were really going to kneel, I gave up 
that comfortable chair to — er— one of the unfair 
sex. By Jbve !" in a low, sympathetic tone, " she 
has been unfair, you know. I hope," sweetly, " she 
hasn't hurt you." 

" Dear lady I No, she hsa not hurt me. It was 
a distress of the moment. No more, no more !" 
says the Poet, quite beautifully. Mr. Kitts almost 
admires him. "And as for women, dear friend, 
pray do not speak of them as unfair. They are 
always feir. And they have their own little gifts, 
as you will see, if you go into it, — their pretty 
charms, their tricks " 

" Like kittens," suggests Mr. Kitts, ei^rly, as if 
dwelliug on his thoughts and desirous of following 
them. 

" Yes, yes. You take me, I see," says the Poet, 
poising himself on one leg and beaming on Kitts, 
in spite of his decision about him a few minutes 
ago. But adulation is so sweet, and so hard to get 
— with some people ! " Kittens ! Quite so. Little 
cats I The dearest women have something of the 
tiger in them, youknow. Not to be trusted ! Ah ! 
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I have a sweet poem on that idea, — not as yet val- 
gaiized to the paper form, but here — here," tapping 
the place ^here he supposes, poor dear man, that 
his brains lie. " Women have their own place," he 
continues sententiously, unconscious of the fact that 
Kitfs is longing to go for him. " They have their 
beauty. And if Nature has denied them intellect, 
poor souls, still their beauty, transient though it is, 
pves U3 refreshment as we wander through this 
gloomy vale." 

"Who's uef" asks Mr. Kitts, with a frown of 
perplexity. It is a rather dangerous frown. 

" Dear friend, surely I need not reply. Why, we 
— the lords of creation, — we, the creatures of intel- 
lect. We, who can rule the world witU our thoughts, 
our aspirations, our genius " 

" Do you know," says Mr. Kitts, surveying him 
calmly, but straiglitly, "you'll get yourself kicked 
if you go on like that?" 

"Eh? What?" says the Poet, as if not able to 
believe. 

"Yes. Kicked. Kicked, I assure you," says 
Mr. Kitts, turning on his heel. 

Terry is now pouring out the tea, Fanny chatting 
beside her. Larry ia laughing with Miss Anson 
over some absurd mistake of yesterday, whilst Max 
and Geoffrey, in their best clothes and manners, and 
with their stockings very carefully but most unmis- 
takably darned, are handing cakes to everybody, 

Trefusis is helping Terry, his heart somewhat 
10 
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disturbed within liim. Terry is looking lovely, 
quite lovely, poor child, in spite of the shabby old 
sei^ gown in which she is dressed ; a gown scru- 
pulously neat, but old, so old, and yet — the sting 
lies here — so undoubtedly her best. There is some- 
thing of anger in the glance that Trefuais from time 
to time sends from her to Miss Anson, The latter 
is so exquisitely frocked ; everything is so exactly 
as it should be, everything bo toned ; it is the very 
art of dressing ! Trefusis feels his soul rebel against 
the contrast. Why, why will Terry let no one help 
her? Surely pride can go too far. It hurts him 
in a strange angry way that she, the girl he has 
chosen out of all the world, should be one whit 
behind the very best the world can show. 

It is not altc^ether an ignoble anger; it is an 
anger, indeed, for her more than for himself, — a sort 
of jealousy of love. He throws it from him after 
a bit. Terry, after all, is always Terry. Nothing 
could improve her. Nothing can perfect perfection. 
And Terry in her old frock is what Miss Anson, 
with all Worth's genius at her back (or on it), could 
never be. And then a quick thought cornea to him, 
and his eyes lighten. There is no need to be impa- 
tient. Soon, soon she will be his, and she shall 
walk in such " silk attire" as few have worn. 

The Poet is again holding forth, but now to 
Larry. 

"How picturesque it all is!" says he- "And 
how she suits it 1" 
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" She'd suit anything," saya Larry, looking at 
Terry. 

" Yes, she's a picture in herself," says the Poet, 
laying his head delicately on one side, — the side 
where he thinks his heart is. "I am glad to find 
a brother devotee at Miss Anson's shrine." 

" Miss AnsoD ! I wasn't thinking or her," says 
Larry. " Though of course I" — chivalrously — 
"admire her too. But — er — there's a good [deal of 
her, isn't there ?" 

" Could there be too much of perfection ?" asks 
the Poet, plaintively. 

" I suppose not," says Larry. " But Miss Anson 
w big, eh ?" 

" Ah, the charming creature !" cries the Poet. 
"She is supreme, exquisite. One can take her, as 
it were, by degrees. ' She lasts. She lasts." 

"Do you mean that you cut her up?" asks Lariy. 
"You should be careftl, you know. Women hate 
being cut up." 

" Her eyes yesterday, her lips to-day, her perfect 
chin to-morrow," goes on the Poet, sighing heavily. 
"She is a perpetual feast. She is a thing of beauty, 
as that very much overrated person called Keats once 
said: pray excuse my quoting him. She has so 
many charms that one hardly knows liow to take 
them all in at once. -She is dear, — very dear !" 

"At any price," says Larry to himself, but ont 
load he says, " You should not let her be. Not \ 
noWj you know ; this is a cheap age. And if you 
.-10» . 
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waot her eyes, her lips, and her chin, why, ' reduc- 
tion made if a quantity taken,' you know, and you 
like quantity, evidently." 

" I fail to understand you," says the Poet, shaking 
his head. 

" Well, I'll explain. 7 like quality," eaya Lany, 
nodding at him with a beaming smile. He adds to 
his iniquity by going off immediately to where Teny 
is standing behind the tea-table. 

The day is waning. Evening ia coming on. 
Trefusis is still helping Terry with the f«a, Mr. Gab- 
bett and his sister having happened to drop iu rather 
late. Terry after a minute or two has moved away. 
Mr. Kitts is helping the boys to eat the hot cakes- 
It is quite astonishing bow he does it, seeing that he 
never stops talking all the time. 

Trefusis has stooped to whisper some little pleas- 
antry into Terry's ear — some little triiling thing 
apropos of something going on over there where Miss 
Bridget is sitting, — and Terry has lifted her flower- 
like &C6 to hia in answer. Almost for the first time 
her eyes look calmly, steadily, friendly-wise into his. 
She smiles at him. Trefusis's heart gives a bound. 
Never has she seemed so near to him as now, in this 
hour, in this her own home. 

Larry, unfortunately (his eyes are never very far 
"from Terry), sees that glance of his, and Terry's 
answering smile. He turns abruptly away, and 
grows almost boisterous in his att«ntion to Geraldine 
Anson. He is evidently telling her a story, vivisect* 
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iDg one of the near neiglilwrs with a view of bring- 
ing a laugh to her lips, — in reality to let Terry see 
that his heart is void of even one toiicli of pain. 

" What is it, Lany ?" aska Mrs. Adare, who knows 
all her brother's moods and is now very sorry for 
him. Perhaps she too has seen that little growing 
towards Trefnsis in Terry's air, and has understood. 

"Ohj nothing. Only that old story about the 
duchess. You remember it? About the night she 
was playing backgammon at the Mackenzies', you 
know." 

He laughs lightly, but iaisely, as his sister knows. 
" If yoa don't, Terry will," says he, looking straight 
at Terry. It seems to him now as if he must bring 
her attention back to himself and away from Trefu- 
sis, if only for a moment, 

" Yes, I remember," says Terry, smiling sweetly 
at him over her teapot. 

" I don't believe it," says Misa Anson. 

"What! That she doesn't remember?" 

"Oh, no, no, no. — Miss O'More, isn't lie silly? 
Of course she remembers ; women always remember 
— afterwards I" She says this with a strange, swift 
glance at Trefusis, that seems to warn him of trouble 
in the future connected with Larrj-. "I mean that 
I don't believe that story of yours. — Your brother," 
turning to Mrs. Adare, " says that the duchess was 
once playing backgammon with Sir Darby Macken- 
zie, and that she swallowed the dice !" 

"One of them. One of them," says Laurence. 
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"She was eating filberts, — she is always eating nuts 
of one sort or another, — and, the rigor of the game 
growing too much for her, an4^ding that Sir Darby 
vas winning, she ooncluded that one of the dice waa 
a filbert, and swallowed it." 

" What a remarkable story I" saya Miss Anson. 
"And — what happened?" 

"They had to get a stomach-pump, I believe, 
and — -— " 

" Laurence !" says Mr. Kitts, fising him with his 
eye-glass, "did you ever hear that a thing may go 
too far?" 

" Eather !" says Larry, calmly. " One of those 
dice went too far, anyway. It was never heard of 
again." 

"He's incorrigible!" says Mrs. Adare, throwing 
up her hands. "And it wasn't one of the dice, 
Larry. It was her false tooth," 

" Anyway, she frightened old Sir Darby out of 
his senses." 

" You've ruined your tale," says Mrs. Adare. 
" No one will believe in it now. "We all know that 
for the last twenty years of his life he had no senses 
to be frightened out of." 

" It was wonderful how stnught he could keep at 
times, though, when it suited him." 

" When his wife had her eye on him, you mean." 

Here Mr. Kitts gives way to mirth. 

" Do you remember that last time we saw him ? — 
when the English fellow came round on a temper- 
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ance crusade? He didn't know anything about Sir 
Darby's propensities, of course, and, thinking the 
title would sound well on the notices, asked him to 
take t^e chair at the meeting in the village. And 
he came, you know," — to Miss Anson, who is per- 
haps the only person pi-esent who doesn't know the 
sorry tale — "a little — just a little — d'ye see? and 
when he got on his legs to start the show, he— ha 1 
ha ! — never got beyond the opening sentence. And 
what was ikat, d'ye think ? ' Ladies an' gemmen, 

I'm so full of the subjeck ' Ha ! ha ! ha ! he 

got no &rther. He was so full of the subject," roars 
Mr. Kitts, " that he slipped, and was carried out by 
the temperance man." 

" Oh, was he ?" says Miss Anson, She looks per- 
plexed, "And what was the subject?" asks she, 
curiously. She is certainly terribly English. 

At this Mr, Kitts turns away sadly and reproach- 
fully, leaving Larry to explain. 

" Whiskey," says that young man, in a cheerful 
tone. 

Providentially at (his moment something occurs 
to change the current of their thoughts. It is the 
afternoon post : it consists of one letter for Terry, 
who, letters being very rare with her, seizes upon it, 
and, after a little glance at Fanny as if to ask per- 
mission, l^ara open the envelope. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

I thought that the swallow was wooing already 

Her mate to the nest ; 
I thought that the wild bea with kisaes already 

The firat rose pressed, 
And that thou wert clasping me, Love, already 

Close to thy breast I 

She is still reading it, when Max, swoopiogdown 
upon her from behind, snatches it out of her hand. 

"Now," cries he, darting away with it, "you told 
me yesterday you had no secrets from any one, so 
I'll read this out loud." He holds up the letter 
teasingly, as if about to btgin. 

"Max!" cries Terry. There is something so 
sharp, so agonized, in her tone, that Trefusis starts, 
and looks at her. Her &ce ! What a face ! Ciim- 
son when first he sees it, and now absolutely color- 
less, as white as paper, and with sometbiog in the 
eyes that is surely fear. 

" Max, give me back my letter," says she, trying 
to control her voice, but ftuling. "Max, do you 
hear?" 

She is actually trembling. It is fear, then, that 
is stirring her ! Trefiisis feels suddenly as if every- 
thing has giveu way beneath him. Only a moment 
ago, and his path had seemed firm, sure ; and now 
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the eartt has euddeuly opened. He had ne%'er been 
so sure aa in that moment ago. He had told him- 
flelf that all was coming right with her and him, 
and now, now, suKpicions seem to swarm upon him. 
What is in this letter to make her look like that? 
— guilty, — yes, guilty, frightened. Would he have 
his wife look like that ? She is not his wife yet, and 
his doubts of her are many and various. If, when 
she was his wife, he saw her look like that 

Larry, happening at this instant to look at him, 
reads the situation iu a glance, and something of 
contempt enters his heart. He, that cold, cynical 
fool, to doubt her ! 

" A love-letter, Terry ?" he asks. There is malice 
in the question, — a sort of mad longing to dig a 
little dart into Trefusis's soul. Had he thought his 
idle, mischievous words would cause Terry the very 
faintest annoyance, it is only fair to him to say that 
he would have died rather than utter them. 

Terry turns her large eyes on his. 

"(3et it, get it for me!" says she. Larry takes 
a quick step forward, seizes Max by the neck, and 
adroitly pulls the letter out of his hand. 

"Here it is," says he, holding it out to Terrj-, 
whose fingers close over it with a most unmistakable 
haste. Trefusis moves abruptly away. Whatever 
this letter means, and it occurs to him that it means 
nothing, so far as either he or O'More is concerned, 
still it was to O'More she had turned for help ; not 
to Aim, the man she has promised to marry. 
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It 18 anotlier little fillip to ^e already too great 
anger that is burning in his bosom. The letter — it 
was not from him or from OMore ; certainly it was 
then from a third. How many lovers has she? 
And who is this last one, of whom no word has 
been uttered up to this ? 

With an impatience that scorches him, but that 
he hides so completely beneath the self-control that 
nothing can ruffle, he waits until the last of Terry's 
guests have driven away from her door, and then 
turns to her. 

"I want to speak to you," says he, abruptly. 

"To speak to me?" The girl stares at him, lost 
in wonder. What does the cold anger in his face 
mean? She, onoe the letl«r was returned to her, 
had thought nothing more about it, had not under- 
stood that it might be a subject of thought to others. 
She had been taken up with her guests, and had 
scarcely had time, even if she had knowledge of it, 
to take notice of Trefusis's coldness. "You wish 
to speak to me ?" 

"Yes," says he, strong displeasure in his tone. 

" Well, speak." 

"Not here, where we may be interrupted; in the 
garden." 

"Come, then." She takes the initiative, going, 
indeed, quickly before him, not speaking another 
word until the sweet precincts of the garden are 
gained. Here she stops. 

" It has always been so peaceful here," says ehe. 
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"I have had nothing hateful eaid to me here to 
make it sad to me." 

" Here or there," says he, remorselessly, " I shall 
speak to you." 

" Come, then," says she. She passes through the 
pretty hedges, and then s^nds still. 

" You had a letter this afternoon." His wr is 
rather too like the counsel on the other side. 

Terry looks at lum with great surprise. 

" Yes, you know that," says she. His continued 
gaze, however, mingled with the rememhrance of 
what that letter contained, brings a bright and beau- 
tiftil flush to her face. 

Unlucky blush I It inflames his ire. As if 
driven to frenzy by it, he turns upon her. 

" I may as well say at once what Is in my mind," 
says he, in the slow bold-back sort of way that 
always incenses her; "it will be better, &irer. I 
have asked you to marry me, and you have said 
* Yes.' You" — looking at her for the first time — 
" you have said yes?" 

" Why ask me?" she replies. " There is nothing 
to contradict. But what has all this got to do with 
—the letter?" 

" Something, surely." 

" Nothing, certtunly." 

" Do you say that ? Will you tell me that there 
was notliing in that letter you did not wish me to 
see? Me? The nian who is to be your husband?" 

There is passion in his tone now. Terry's deli- 
14 
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cate face flushes. She hesitates. "What does it all 
mean ? What can she say ? 

"I " begins she, faintly. She stops. The 

stop is fatal. 

" Don't be unhappy about it," says he coldly. 
"You need not answer me. Your face," with a 
contemptuous smile, "is answer enough. And your 
citation when your brother seized that letter, — your 
fear lest he should betray its contenta " 

" Well," says Terry, interrupting him hurriedly, 
" it was my own letter. Even supjKsing all you 
say to be true, that I did not wish you to see it, — 
still it was my own letter, my own affair. It had 
nothing to do with you, or any one." 

" Nothing to do with me !" His face is as white 
as death now, his tone quite steady, however. "You 
think I take things like that? — so easily ? Have I 
no rights, then ? — not even the right to wonder at 
the emotion you showed on receiving a letter from 

some one who Not even the right to demand to 

see that letter ?" 

" You mean ?" 

" I mean," steadily, " that you ought to show it to 
me." 

" You mean that !" Her voice is almost a whispn'. 
"You insist?" eays she, faintly. Her manner, that 
has something of shame in it, maddens him. Shame ! 
Shame In that proud little face 1 

"Yes. I insist," he declares, coldly, brutally, 
though his very heart is torn within him. 
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Slowly, very slowly, the girl draws the letter from 
her pocket, slowly too withdraws it from ita enve- 
lope, and, still holding it tightly in her trembling 
fingeis, as though her very life depends upon the 
Iceepiug of it, looks at him. 

" You do insiat ?" she asks, miserably. It is as 
though she is craving pity from him. It is plain to 
him that she would rather die than give up this 
letter. 

Half beside himself with rage and bitter disap- 
pointment, he can only see one side of the question, 
— her evident reluctance to give him the letter. 
What he cannot see is that she ia giving him a last 
chance to keep and hold her forever. 

" I do I" he decides, with icy determination. 

"You suspect me, then, of something?" Even 
to herself, so hurried has all this been, she can hardly 
place the miseries of this moat miserable hour. Of 
what does he suspect her? 

"How can I help it?" His eyes meet hers with 
a hard glance. He holds out his hand. 

" The letter," says he. It is a command. 

Terry lays it in his open palm. 

To his everlasting dishouor, as he owns to himself 
atUrwards, he opens it, and reads. And as he reads, 
the ver}' pains of death seem to get hold of him. 
There is so little to read, but how much it' means to 
her I To have shamed her thus ! — and such a sad 
little guiltlpfis shame, — such a betrayal of all she 
would have liicidon ! 
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His &ce flushes a (lark red, then whitens. He 
feels as if he cannot lift his eyes from the page be- 
fore him, as if he dare not meet her eyes. If she 
bad wished for revenge, surely she has it now ! His 
punishment is even greater than his crime. 

He crumples the letter convulsively in his hand. 
But not all the crumpling in the world can shut out 
from his sight the words that lie within it. They are 
burned indelibly upon fais braiu. 

" To one black skirt re-dyed ... 2s. 6d." 

" You might have told me," says he, hoarsely. 

There is no answer. A very storm of hatred 
against him is shaking the girl's soul. For a while 
she keeps silence, scarcely daring to let herself speak. 
She is trembling violently, more perhaps from some 
sudden inward certainty that here, now, a crisis in 
her life has arrived, than from the actual circum- 
stance that ha& led to it. Between him and her all 
is over, — done I She has borne much, — much, — but 
not even for the boys can she bear more. A sort of 
strength aristug out of this decision, she speaks. 

" Do you think," says she, very slowly, very 
carefully, as' if afraid to let her agitation get the 
better of her, "any words of mine would have con- 
vinced you, would have kept you from distrusting 
me? You have distrusted me often, Gerrard," — it 
is noticeable that this, the hour in which she has de- 
cided on a final rejection of him, is the one in which 
for the firat time she has called him by his Christian 
name, — " but you have gone too far, at last !" 
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"Terry!" 

" Don't touch me," say8 the girl, with so sharp an 
intonation, so horrified a drawing back from him, 
that something of the truth is borne in upon him. 
" I only want to say a few worda, — to tell you that 
I shall never foi^ve you for having read that letter. 
I" — lifting now her burning eyes to his — "I was 
ashamed of it I I" — with passionate honesty — " am 
ashamed of it ! I don't care what people say about 
there being nothing to be ashamed of in poverty ; it 
is the rich people who say that. I am poor, and I 



" But not — of me ?" 

" Of you, most of all people !" she declares, bit- 
terly. " I desired you, least of all people, to know 
how poor I was." 

If he had dwelt upon it, this might have given 
him some little hope ; but his mind is beyond con- 
trol. 

" You cannot think that that letter can matter to 
me" he cries, distractedly, cursing himself at heart 
for his hideous cruelty. 

" I am not thinking of you," she answers, coldly. 
" To me — to me, it matters !^' And then suddenly, 
without word of warning, she bursts out crying ; not 
loudly, or vehemently, or aggressively, but with a 
most terrible grief. 

She has been mortified, hurt, crushed to her very 
heart's core. 

" For God's sake, Terry, don't go on like that," 
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says Trefusis, cLoking. "On my knees I ask your 
pardoD. You will — ^you must grant it." 

" No." The word is not loudly gpoken, but there 
is finality in it. She checks her sobs by a violent 
effort, and almost before he has time to recover 
from the shock her manner has given him, she is 
gone. 

In the privacy of her own room, she tells herself 
again that, no matter what it may cost her, she will 
break with him. It will be an ordeal, but it shall 
be gone through, Fanny will be angry, and Aunt 
Bridget furious, but nothing, nothing shall alter her 
decision. She feels, as she paces up and down her 
lai^, gaunt, ill-furnished old bedroom, in spite of 
all the difficulties she will have to undergo, a great 
uplifting of the spirit, a joy immeasurable, in the 
thought of flinging back his money in bis face, — of 
letting him see that poverty dire and stern as hers is 
— and surely he has had proof of it this evening — 
is preferable to life with bim. 

No, she was mad when she thought she could sell 
herself for dross, mere dross ! 

When he calls next morning, sending up a second 
time an urgent message to let him see her, if only for 
two minutes, she still persists in her refusal to go 
down-staii-s, alleging a convenient headache as her 
reason. 

As a fact, a sleepless night has left her overstrung, 
and she wishes to be at her best and coldest when 
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giving him bia dismissal. She will put it off till to- 
morrow. 

Wlien to-morrow oomes, however, she is sorry for 
this. For to-morrow brings terrible news, that 
alters the whole tenor of her life. And it would 
have been better — fairer to herself — if she had 
spoken to him first. 

To-morrow brings the news of Miss Bridget's 
death. 

On Friday she had taken tea with Terry and 
all the others in Terry's garden. On the following 
Sunday she was found dead in her bed. It had been 
a death not wholly void of disagreeable details, but 
these Mrs. Adare keeps from Terry for a long time. 
The poor woman had evidently had a struggle for 
her breath at the last, and was found lying half in 
and half out of the bed, one hand clutching the 
carpet. 

Her will, read a little later on, showed that she 
had left every penny and every acre she possessed in 
the world to Terry. 



11 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Leave me, simple shepherd, leave Die; 

Drag no more a hopeless chain. 
I cannot like, nor would deceive thee : 

Love the maid that loves t^uin. 

"If it had been any one but you! Yoii so 
honest. Are you sure that yon know what you are 
doing?" asks Trefusis, r^arding her with a frown- 
ing brow. 

" Oh, I know all you would say !" cries Terry, 
with deep agitation ; she clasps her hands together 
with convulsive misery. " All ! all ! I have been 
tlirough it myself. I know what I seem to you, but 
" She breaks down. 

It is ten days later, — ten days which have been 
given up to the mourning of Miss Bridget, who 
wouldn't have given up one hour for the sake of 
anything in earth or heaven. Terry had been a little 
glad of these ten days of solitude ; they had kept 
her from seeing Trefusis. And though a lover, in 
most cases, might be admitted at any time or on any 
occasion, she ordained it otherwise in her own case. 
It helped her to put off the evil hour of renunciation 
for a day or two at least. 

But time, like most things, is a failure. There is 
nothing substautial iu it. Conscious of its defects, 
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no doubt, it flies from us. The ten days have come 
to an end, and with them Terry's reprieve. To-day 
— now — she is standing looking at Trefusis, with 
her breath scant, and her eyes a dream of misery. 
She has at last laid bare U> him her settled determi- 
nation to end their engagement. 

" But what," — sternly, — " what do you think you 
seem to me ?" 

" False and wordly." She turns more directly to 
him, compelling herself to it with fear and sad mis- 
givings at her heart. He will judge her harshly. 
But she is acting rightly, well. 

However sure she may be of this, she has certainly 
grown very pale. Trefusis, with cold questioning 
eyes, can see that she is deeply disturbed. But how 
beautiful she is through all her sadness and distress ! 
He knows her well enough to understand that this 
dividing of herself from him is a distress. How 
sweet she looks, — 

White m the ;un, fair as the lily t 

She has clinched her hands tightly t(^ther before 
going on. 

" I know what you think. It is open to all people 
to think now. That I accepted you when I was poor, 
and threw you over when I — was no longer poor. 
I wish — I wish," with almost passionate regret, 
"that I had said all this to you that evening, 
when " 
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" When I read your letter," he puts in quickly, as 
if defying her reserve. 

" Ah ! that letter !" 

" But for it, perhaps " 

" No, no !" She lifta her hands. " It would have 
made no difference, I think. I had often wanted to 
tell you that I could not marry you. And that 
letter, — it made an end, nothing more. But what I 
wish 13," her voice vibrating with poignant sorrow, 
" that I had said all this to you before her death !" 

" For how long have you wanted to tell me you 
could not many me?" asks Trefusis, in a strange 
tone. 

"I don't know." She presses her hands against 
her eyes, as if to compel memory, or else to shut 
him out. " I know nothing as it should be. It is 
all so strange, so dark. But I do know that I meant 
to tell you, long before my aunt's death, that I would 
not marry you. I did ! — I did !" she cries, her eyes 
tearless, but her voice full of weeping. " You do 
—you must believe me !" 

He bows his head afBrmatively if stiffly. 

"But say it!" entreats she, with a vehement 
gesture. 

" Of course I believe you. Do you think I could 
have loved you as I do, if I did not believe you?" 
He draws his breath a little sharply. " Now you 
have it all your own way," says he, " I hope you are 
satisfied." He stops and smiles at her; a queer 
emile, filled with many complex thoughts. 
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" You will be satisfied too," says she, in rather a 
saffocated tone : he can see that she is crying now. 
" You will be rid of me ; you will forget me " 

"Probably," coldly. "What I shall not forget, 
however, is that I was engaged for some weeks to a 
girl who spent that time wondering how she could 
in any decent wise put an end to her engagement 
with me." 

" That is taking a very unkind view of it," Terry 
cries, tremulously, and with a touch of indignation. 
"The truth, the real truth, is plain to every one. 
And it places me altogether in the wrong. I should 
never have accepted you ; having accepted you, I 
should have kept to my word : yet I have failed in 
both ways. Ob, I know how I shall be regarded 
by my world. But you — now that all is over be- 
tween us — might be more generous to me. You" — 
looking suddenly up at him with sweet drenched 
eyes — "you must know how I shall be condemned 
and commented upon by many people, whereas you 
will go quite free." 

" Quite free," bitterly. His tone troubles her. 

" Yes. Quite free, — without a backward thought," 
says she, eagerly, " For you know, you know, you 
never, really loved me. It was a fancy on your 
|)art, — a mere passing fancy. But love, — there was 
no love." 

A pause' follows this, short but trt^cal, while 
they gaze into each other's eyes. Then he catches 
her by her arms, holding her, reading her, his &ce 
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transfigured from its studied calm to passionate 
auger. Slie has never seen him show so much 
emotion before. She had not thought him capable 
of it. It is a revelation to her. 

" A lie ! A lie !" says he, bet\veen his clinched 
teeth, "and you know it." Suddenly he flings her 
from him. " Pah I you are not worth remember- 
ing !" says he. 

On his way home through the park he meets Ger- 
aldinc Anson. His brain still on fire, he has not 
time to conceal the anger that is consuming him, 
when a sudden turn in the woodland path brings 
him fece to face with her. He would have hurried 
by her with a slight rect^nition, but she stops him. 
There is wonder, gratified revenge, hope, in her 
expression, as she puts out her hand to dieck him. 

" Something has happened," says she, breathlessly, 
" She has thrown you over ? It is at an end, that 
engagement ?" 

He bows his head. 

" It is as well that eveiy one ^ould know it, as 
soon as possible," says he, making an effort to speak 
as usual, but failing. 

" What !" cries Miss Anson. She breaks into a 
little low, strained laugh. " She has flung you aside 
now, — now, when her future is safe mthout you. I 
knew she would do that. But so soon ! Has she 
no decency, no sense of delicacy ? She used you as 
a prop until she got a stronger staff, then flung you 
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remorselessly aside. Was that fair dealing? Was 
tJiat honesty ?" 

" I never met any one so houest," says Trefusis, 
a dull flush mouuting to his brow. 

" Honed ! Oh !" sharply, as if angered beyond 
control by his answer. " One can be too generous. 
And to her, — to one who has treated yon so treacher- 
ously ! What did I tell you when first you were 
engaged to her? Do you remember? Did I not 
warn yon that she was clever? — too clever?" 

"It is you who are too clever," says Trefusis, 
with some suppression. "You fail to understand 
her." 

"Too dull, I suppose you mean," with heavy 
asperity. "I confess I do not aspire to such clever- 
ness as hers. If you wish me to think that you 
still regard Miss O'More with admiration, — that yon 
call her worthy of " 

" I call her nothing," impatiently. He hesitates, 
and then goes on quickly, "except the sweetest, the 
loveliest, the most desirable girl I have ever met," 

" Your acquaintance with desirable girls must be 
limited," says Miss Anson, quietly, but with a cer- 
tain down-drawing of her lips, "/call her a jilt." 

" I hope you will not." Trefusis turns to her ; 
bis whole manner has undei^ne a change. There 
is extreme anxiety in it now. " We have been 
friends, surely," says he, — "friends now for three 
years. For the sake of that friendship I ask you 
to abstain from hard words towards Miss O'More." 
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" You would spare her," says she, frowning. 

" And myself too. After all, she is DOtbiitg now 
to me; nothing in the world, and never will be. 
Of your goodness be good to her. I am going 
away. I shall '-' 

" Going away ?" There is open concern on her 
face now. " Where ?" 

" Where do all rejected swains go ?" he asks, 
laughing: it is a rather dreary laugh. "To the 
Rocky Mountains, isn't it? Perhaps I shall go 
there. And if not, somewhere else." 

"I shall hear of you?" she asks, as he moves 
past her with a kindly nod. 

*' Yes, you shall hear." 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

Then be not coy, but use your time, 

And, while ye mayi go mBiry ; 
For having lost but once your prime, 

Tou may forever tarry. 

It seems impossible, she tells herself, yet oaly a 
week' has elapsed after the goiDg of Trefusis before 
Terry knows that she misses him. 

At first — the first day or two, tiat is — there was 
a high sense of relief; a feeling of liberty Trained, 
of self-dependence restored. But the third day 
shattered all that. 

Its morning broke dull and cheerless. Rain was 
falling. From the ivy branches the drii)-drip-drip 
of the rain-drops could be heard continuously all 
the day. Terry, rising from breakfast, wandered 
idly to the drawing-room. There, or in the garden, 
Trefusis used to come to her every moruiog. There 
was no one to come to-day. 

She thought his visits an intrusion then, while he 
was still in the country; determination had made 
her think them so ; but when those visits were for- 
ever at au end, the morning felt very long. There 
was such an odd, strange feeling about everything, 
— such a blank ! 

She walked from room to room restlessly. The 
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news that he was gone had been conveyed to her by 
Panny, in a letter. Fanny had disdained to bring 
the news, by which Terry knew that she was terribly 
iiiigry with her. But Terry was so angry on a 
small account of her own that she passed over 
Fanny's unjust indignation very lightly. 

Why had he gone thus, suddenly, without another 
word, then, when all was reversed between them, — 
when she was no longer the b^^r-maid ? 

How long the day was I Yet it ought to be a 
festival with her. She was now rid forever of the 
visits she used to dread, — of the voice, the step. 
And yot 

He had played the lord over her, no doubt, until 
she had told herself that she hat^ him. But that 
was all over, and her chance should have been given 
her. She would have liked to play the lady over 
him for a little, — if that could be done without the 
hateful tie of engagement. 

But he was gone. Fanny's letter had told her 
that yesterday. He had gone away the morning 
after her final rejection of him. He could not have 
gone a moment earlier. He was glad of his escape, 
the girl told herself with a queer laugh. Thus 
ended that third day. 

This day is charming. A last taste of summer 
pervades it. It is a week later, and Mr, Trefusis's 
going has become a thing of the past. Terry, lean- 
ing over the old balustrades of the balcony, looks 
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to tbe soutli, where the light-blue clouds are blow- 
ing, and whence the stir of the sea can be heardJ 
Larry, who is beside her, touches her arm, as if to 
bring her back from fairy-land, or whatever land it 
may be to which her thoughts have wandered. 

" Yes ?" says she, turning to him, her eyea a little 
vague. 

"I wish you would tiy to help a fellow," saya 
Larry, in an aggrieved tone. 

"Help you? Of course I'll help you in any 
way I can." 

" Come down from the clouds, then," says he, 
jealously. 

" Oh, clouds !" says she, laughing, a little uncer- 
tainly perhaps. " Well, I'm down now : what can 
I do for you?" 

" You can marry me !" says Larry, promptly, 
brilliantly. It is a tribute to his innate honesty 
that it never for one moment occurs to him that he 
ought not to ask her to marry him now, because of 
the money she has just come into. To Terry also 
it must be allowed that not one base thought, of her 
cousin on this subject helps her to her decision. 

She looks at him sadly. 

" Well, wiM you marry me?" he asks. 

"No, Larry, don't be angry with me. Every 
one" — pathetically — " is angry with me now, I 
think. But you won't be, will you? I couldn't 
marry you. I don't love you that way. I couldn't, 
indeed !" 
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" I believe you are in love with tbat confounded 
prig after all, iu spite of your sending him away," 
Bays Larry, violently. "You have been moping 
for the last week ; not a word for any one. Just 
look at your feoe." 

Indeed, her face is a study. A deep blush has 
dyed it. So vivid, so painful is this rush of color 
that it brings tears to her eyes. All at once she 
knows that she is trembling. What had Larry said 
to make her feel like this, and why should it touch 
her so ? It is felse ! — false ! There is no truth in 
it. Yet it is only by a determined effort that she 
keeps herself from bursting into tears, 

" You are rude," she says, with a calmness that 
costs her a good deal. " If I blush, it is for you, 
—your manner, — the way you speak. It is bettCT 
to say the last word at once, Larry. I shall never 
marry you ; never, I" — tremulously — "would 
rather be an old maid forever than marry you." 

" You won't say that when you are an old maid ; 
and I'll wait till then," says the devoted Iiarry. 

Terry bursts into uncontrollable laughter. 

Our Bwcotest laughter with some pain is fraught^ 

sang one not to be surpassed, some years ago j and, 
indeed, Terry's mirth is full of unshed tears. 

" Ah, don't !" says she. " It will be no use ; and 
look at my nose, Larry. I shall be a hideous old 
maid I" 
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" Oh, I'll wait," says be. " I'll chance the nose !" 
At this tbey both laugh. 

****** 

Eight months have gone by, and once more sweet 
April is with us. The trees are all alive ; each bush 
and shmb is castiag forth its greenery. 

Of spring that breaks with all her leaves, 
Of birds that build in thatch and eaves, 
Of woodlands where tho throstle calls, 
Of girls that gather cowslip balls, 

there are enough and to spare. Terry, stepping 
into the sweet up-bursting garden, stands still, as if 
to take in all the delights around her. From a 
corner of the old orchard beyond, a stray wind has 
blown some blossoms on her head. 

" Ah, it is sweet, sweet !" She sighs and throws 
out her arms pensively. The winter is over, — the 
long, long winter. 

She is glad to think of it as buried, dead. It 
was so terribly long, and so singularly dull, so 
inexpressibly dreary. Fanny had gone abroad, 
Fanny, who had been so cold to her, so almost 
unkind. Just at the very last she had relented, and 
had asked Terry to go with her to Florence, but 
Terry had refused. 

There were the boys, she said. But the boys had 
not helped her to bear the dulness. Max had been 
sent to a grinder, preparatory to his entering collie, 
and Geoffrey, with many tears on both sides, had 
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gone to a good school at a great distance. So that, 
after all, the boys did not count. The winter had 
been almost too lonely for endurance. 

She had had no one to keep her company during 
the long cold nights. And sometimes, in her solitary 
sittings over the fire, she had thought of Trefasis. 
Her mind had gone after him a good deal when 
Jirst he left her, and then had grown stagnant; but 
these sad silent evenings, when even the boys were 
away, compelled her to think of him again. Over 
and over her brain travelled across the road tliat 
had had him as a passenger. 

It was spring then too, and certainly he had 
made a little break in the monotony of her life. 
She acknowledged so much to her unwilling heart, 
and more than that. He had loved her 1 In the 
solitude of tlie winter she had learned to believe so 
much. Yes, he had loved her, in his own way, — 
a high and mighty way, no doubt, — but there was 
lovein it, love all through it, for all that. 

Here — to-day — this thought recnrs to her again. 

A pattering of feet behind her brings her to sud- 
den calm. She turns. 

" Fanny !" she cries, 

" Here I am !" declares Fanny, moat superflu- 
ously, flinging herself into Terry's arms. 

"You are badi! you are home!" says Terry, 
clinging to her convulsively. Oh, how sweet it is 
to see her again, to know that some human thing, 
in sympathy with her, is within a mile or so of her I 
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"Came last uight," gaapa Fanny, holding her 
back and shaking her lovingly. " Silly baby, not 
to come witli me ! But I'm back, anyway, and 
Terry, darling," — with the fondest air, — "so glad 
to see you again. How sweet you look ! How 
sweet your garden looks ! — how sweet it all is !" 

"You especially," says Terry, catching her and 
kissing her again. 

*' Oh, get away, flatterer." 

" When did you come I" 

"A moment ago," 

"No!" 

" Well, half an hour ago. and ran down to see 
you first thing." 

"Oh, Fanny!" 

"Yea, you ought to be conceited over it. But," 
slowing off a little, " the fact is, Terry, I ought to 
let you know at once that — Gerrard is with us," 

" Mr. Trefusis !" 

"Yes, Qerrard. He would come. I tried all 
I could to prevent him, but you know Robbie ! 
He's suck a fool. But I suppose it won't matter 
much, darling, will it? As you are so indifferent 
to him " 

"And he so indifferent to me," says Terry, 
smiling. 

"Oh, as for that, quite, I think. He talks of 
you in the most usual manner. He has quite got 
over that, I think, so you need not be worried about 
it in any way. And you'll come up to dinner to- 
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night, won't you ? Better get over it at once, you 
know, eepecialiy as he is going to stay here for a 
month." 

" Certainly I shall come," says Terry. She feels 
quite uncoDcemed, quite calm and composed. She 
had thought she would have felt a kind of nervous- 
ness at meeting him i^in ; she had even once or 
twice imagined it possible that she had liked him 
more than she had known ; but this sudden news 
of Fanny's has dispelled all those hallucinations. 
It would be impossible to ieel as unconcerned as she 
does at this moment, if there had been a sparkle of 
regret in her heart 

"That's settled, then," says Mrs. Adare. She 
]ays her hands on the girl's shoulders. " You are 
looking pale," says she, "but, as I have always 
maintained, you are the most beautiful girl in tlie 
world. There, I must go," giving her a friendly 
pat " I know I am bad for your morals. Half- 
past seven, mind," 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Her speech would have betrayed 
, Her thought, had mine been colder; 

Her eycB' diatrcsa had mado 
A lesser lover boldar. 

If Teriy liad been pale when Fanny spoke to 
Iier in the luorniDg, she is still paler now, white as 
the white gown she wears, as she advances up the 
drawing-room of The Hall to meet the hostess, who 
hiin"ies to greet her. 

Every one is here, and thongli all the lamps are 
delicately shaded, still there is enough light to let 
her perfectly be seen. To her, indeed, the room 
seems inordinately bright. Her pallor, howevei", is 
the only sign of emotion she betrays. She returns 
Fanny's welcoming words, slowly, prettily, with a 
smile on her charming lips. 

She had seen Trefusis the moment she entered 
tlie room. He was sitting next Miss Anson, and 
Terry was conscious that the latter bent towards 
him and whispered something hurriedly to him as 
she came in. 

He has now risen, and is coming towards her, 
holding out hie band, and smiling pleasantly. There 
is not a touch of nervousness about him. He seems 
12 
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quite honestly glad to see her, tellii^ her so in the 
friendliest, easiest way. 

Truly Fanny had been right He haa got over 
all that ! 

One tiling only in his manner strikes her aa 
strange, as apart from the ordinary manuer of a 
mere friend who meets one af^er a long absence. 
Undoubtedly his gaze at her has been prolonged, 
scrutinizing, as if he would read her. This per- 
haps more than all else hardens her, and gives her 
courage, putting her on her mettle. 

She smiles back at him in a leisurely way. 

"I heard you had gone to the Rocky Mountains," 
says she. 

"Not quite so far." 

"I am glad of it. It brings you here i^in 
sooner than we hoped for." 

If he had looked for t^tation in her, he is cer- 
tainly disappointed. She is regarding him with a 
soft but steady gaze. There is even perhaps a sus- 
picion of laughter iu her eyes. She is altogether 
composed. She is even beginning to wonder at 
herself After all, perhaps there M-as not so much 
to be afraid of; and of course there is always a 
good deal of moral support to be got out of the re- 
membrance that it was she who had given him his 



There is a good deal of moral support to be got 
out of a well-made gown also ; and Terry had taken 
great care with her toilette for this evening. She 
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is exquisitely if Bimply dressed. The white silk of 
her gowu clings closely to her slender figure, and is 
charmingly arranged, with little touches of priceless 
lace about it here and there, round the short sleeves 
and the soft girlish neck. Old Jliss Bridget had 
left many desirable things behind her, and the single 
row of pearls that clasps Terry's throat is wortliy 
of mention. There is a pearl pin or two also in the 
nut-brawn tresses of her hair. Her hands, as she 
talks to him, are toying lightly with a large white 
feather &n. 

Her eyes gleam at Trefusis between the long dark 
lashes that fall so persistently, making the short 
glimpses of the eyes all the more precious : 

And when the Knight saw verily all thia, 
That she so fair was, and so young thereto, — 

why, he left her and went back to his seat on the 
lounge next to Miss Anson. 

It was most naturally done, of course. Mr. Kitts 
had come up to speak to Terry, to renew acquaint- 
ance with this pretty creature who has grown so 
much prettier during this past year; and Trefusis 
had slipped away under cover of his approach, back 
to Gei'aldine, who gives him a broad glad smile of 
welcome. 

Terry is still standing in the middle of the room, 
the centre of attraction, a gay, happy, lovely thiug 
— apparently. 
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Diuacv lias gone o£f brilliantly, wttlioiit a siogle 
chock. Both Terry and Trefasis have beeo at their 
best. There is rather a large house-party, and every 
one has seemed exceptionally gay,— especially Mr. 
Kifts, who is dressed in the very latest fashion with 
r^rd to ties, and is altogether " a beaming youth 
of glory." 

The drawing-roora, even thus early in tlie lovely 
Jfay, is warm and sweet, and the fire burning in 
the grate drives Terry to the balcony outside, Tlie 
windows have been tlirown quite wide to admit the 
nir and the pale glimpses of the moon in the dark 
heavens above. There is still time to stand here 
and lot the soft night air cool her burning forehead 
before the nieu come in. She leans over the railings 
and gazes into the night. 

"All alone?" asks somebody in (he airiest tone. 
He falls into a lounging attitude beside her, resting 
his own arms on the railings close to hers. 

" Yes ; it was so warm iu there that I came out," 
says Terry. Her tone is of the friendly indifferent 
kind. " The others were afraid to venture." 

" And you ?" 

" I am afraid of nothing." 

Trefusis looks at her persistently for a moment, 
then he laughs. 

" I ought to know that," eays he. " You aren't 
even afraid of behaving badly to people." He 
pauses. Then, "How long ago it all seems, doesn't' 
it ?" There is distinct amnsement in his tone. 
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"It?" 

"SiDce you so unkindly gave me my eongS!" 

"Oh, uo ! It seem!4 like yesterday," sajs Terry, 
laughing too, and very naturally. " And you 
mustn't call that behaving badly. It was the 
wisest thing I ever did in my life. You must sec 
that. You were angry witli me then. Do you 
remember," turning suddenly and looking full into 
hia face, "how ridicidoudy angry you were? But 
now — now you acknowledge my wisdom." 

" You were always wonderfully wise. You have 
not even married your cousin," says he. 

Terry's fingers close with a tight pressure upon 
the iron railings. After a moment she turns to 
liim. 

"You are changed," says she, slowly. 

"Tliank Heaven I" 

"Why?" 

"Why not? You at least ought to be thankful, 
considering how distasteful I was to you in those 
old days. But never mind that ; let us go back to 
what we were talking about just now. I like going 
back. Don't you?" 

" I love it !" says Terry, with enthusiasm. 

He looks at her curiously again. She has accused 
him of being changed : what of her? 

" Then we'll fake a walk into the dark ages, and 
perhaps you will tell me, as we go, where your wis- 
dom lay in" — cheerfully — " consigning me to misery 
for life." 
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" Oh, as for tliat I However, for one thing, I 
believe you expected me to obey you." 

" No I did I, really ? What a confounded prig I 
must have been !" 

" That is too Lard a word." 

" la it? What is the right on^ then ?" 

" Well, perhaps tyrant." 

He looks amused. " Is that softer?" 

"Oh, ever so much." 

"I'll take your word for it. And so I was a 
tyrant? A prig? Do you kuow, I'm sure of it. 
But I've reformed all that. You gave me my 
lesson, you see. I owe you more than I can say, 
in many ways. Not to believe in my own judgment, 
for example ; or to fancy myself so much ; or to 
have feith in a woman's word." 

Terry raises herself. 

"Don't stir," says he, laughing. "Why, that is 
the greatest good of all that you have done me. It 
is, really. I was a fool tliat time. I should have 
seen that I was the last man in the world to please 
you, and that you were tlie honestest creature on 
earth, to break your word before it was too late. 
I," laughing, " am awfully obliged to you ! Fancy 
how I should have reproached myself if I liad 
ruined your life. You saved me from that !" 

" I saved you from more than that, — from ruining 
your own life," says Terry, quietly. 

" That's nothing, nothing at all. It was your life 
was the thing. Yon see I ara not so tyrannical as 
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I was; And so you think I expected you to obey 
me?" 

" Quite that, if not more. I think you expected 
me to bow down to you." 
' "I expected in vain, then. I don't believe I ever 
got my own way with you." 

" Always ! Always !" says she, gayly. 

" Not always, certainly." 

"Yes, every time. You ordered me about and 
.scolded me, and I bore it all most beautifully until I 
could bear it no longer." She is looking at him and 
laughing, as if at some good old joke. 

" And do you mean to say that you never ordered 
me about ?" 

"I? Never! Why," making a charming 
frightened little movement with her hands, " I 
should not have dared !" 

" You dared to order me about my business once, 
at all events," says Trefusis, shaking his head at her 
with mock severity. " You can't have foi^tten it. 
The day you sent me home like a whipped school- 
boy. You have not forgotten ?" 

"Ah, that last day." She colors brilliantly in 
spite of herself. " Well, but that was only one day 
out of your many." 

" Still, I never sent you home !" Hero they both 
laugh. " That's one to me. And I believe if I had 
sent you, you wouldn't have gone. So that makes 
two to me. I obeyed you to the end. I went 
straight home." 
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" I believe you were very glad to go," says she, iu- 
voluntarily. The moment the words are said ^he 
would have given a good deal to get them back again, 
hut tliat is im]>ossible. Tliere is so much meaning in 
them ; they almost eonvey a question, a. ehallcnge. 
The warm flush of a while since now deepens into a 
burning blush. The knowledge that he is looking 
at her gives her a little feeling of suffocation. " I 
told you I was wise. I proved it in dismissing you 
that day," she goes on, hurriedly, her smile a little 
strained. " You," glancing at him defiantly, " must 
acknowledge that." 

" Wise, for yourself?" 

" For you too." 

" That is true," he eaya, thoughtfully. " It was 
the wisest thing you could have done for me 
certainly." 

" For us both !" drawing baek a little and letting 
something of the old imperious light flash into her 
eyes. 

■ " I don't know about that," he says, audaciously. 
"I should have made you an excellent husband, 
whereas you were bound to make me a most indif- 
ferent wife," 

" Surely you are going a little &r," says Terry, 
haughtily. 

" Well, you did not love me, you know, so I 
certainly should have had the worst of the bargain." 

" It would never have been a bargain aceom- 
plished," says Terry, "so we need not discuss it. 
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I know now that I tried you gi-eatly in mauy 
ways." 

She pau.ses, as if for a contradictioD, perhaps. 

" Yoii certainly were a little trying," says Trefii- 
sis, mildly. 

She suppresses a slight angry movement of her 
hand. 

" You see," she says, quickly, " if I had not taken 
the initiative, — if I had not given you your liberty, 
— you would have given me mine a little later," 

She is looking at him : she has grown a little 
breathless. 

" Well, of course, if I had seen it was for your 
good " he returns, calmly, critically. 

This is intolerable. Terry goes back to her old 
position, leaning upon the railing of the balcony : 
though she would have scorned to acknowledge that 
s)ie is glad of its support, still she knows that she 
requires it. Indignation, iudee<l, has seized hold of 
her. 

" Well, I'm glad I was the first," she says, it 
must be confessed, a little vindictively. 

" You were sure to be that," somewhat slowly. 
If there is any meaning in his words she is too angry 
to dwell upon it. " And of course I am grateful to 
you. By your own showing, you have saved us both 
from a terrible fate. I have," pleasantly, " much to 
thank you for." 

" You certainly do not shrink from tlie acknowl- 
edgment of your debt," coldly. She is standing 
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up, aod has moved as if to go back to the drawing- 
room. Is there pique in her tone ? For a second 
slie is conscions of being subjected once again to that 
strange penetrating gaze that had troubled her on 
her meeting witli liim to-night. 

" Why shonid I ?" 

" Yes, yes," interrupting him impatiently. " Do 
not let us have any more discussions. The past is 
past ; over ; done." 

" That of course. Bnt — one moment. We are 
friends, I hope ?" 

She looks back at him over her shoulder. 

" You always hoped so much," says she. " Were 
we ever friends ?" 

She waits deliberately for an answer. 

Trefusis shrugs his shoulders. " You are always 
right," returns he. "I am afraid the answer must 
be, Never ; but we might begin " 

There is something so indifierent, so mocking, in 
his tone, that Terry, turning abruptly away from 
him, steps into the lighted room beyond. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

t do not think a braver gentleman, 
More active valiant, or mora valiant young, 
More daring or more bold, is now alive 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 

" He's a brute !" says Larry. 

The " brute" ia being led up aud down by a groom 
before the hall door, ou the steps of which all the 
guesta of The Hall are Btanding. 

The beautiful horse, saddled and bridled, has Just 
been brought back from a morniug canter, — or a 
canter supposed to be taken, in which his rider has 
felt the earth many times, but no canter. He is a 
perfect picture as he stands there, with a little foam 
about the bit, standing immovable, quiet, nothing 
but the foam to betray temper of any sort, except 
jierhaps the excessive whiteness of the eyea. 

" You'll never get a day's good out of him," con- 
tinues Larry, addressing Adare. 

" Yet what a handsome creature !" says Trefiisis, 
who is smoking a cigarette and talking to Fanny. 
Mr. Kitta on their right hand is carrying on a liglit 
skirmishing attack with Terry. 

"Oh, yes, handsome, but useless. 'Handsome is 
as handsome does;' and his temper is unbearable. 
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He's a perfect devil. Not one of tlie grooms can 
ride liitn." 

" I don't think much of grooms," says Trefusis. 
" Not for temper, I mean. They've courage enough, 
as a rule, but they're impatient. Is it only the 
grooms ?" 

" And enough, too, I think," saya Terry, coming 
forward, having been severely vanquished by Mr, 
Kitts. " But it isn't only the grooms. Larry tried 
to ride him last week, — just the day before you came 
home, Fanny," turning to her cousin, — "and he 
was thrown. Larry, who can ride anything 1" 

Trefusis flings his cigarette into a bush close by. 

" Lan-y, who has all the virtues 1" says he, 
glancing at her with a smile. It is now ten daya 
since he came baok to Ireland, and any little friction 
or embarrassment betwoen fiiem that might at first 
have been felt has quite died away. Terry has been 
constantly at The Hall, is now staying there, indeed, 
but, whether by chance or design, — she has a vague 
belief in the design, — Trefusis very seldom comes 
near her. " And so I^arry can ride anything !" 

He moves away from her to where Adare is ex- 
amining a girth on the " brute," who is now stand- 
ing as impa^ive as if vice and he were strangers. 

" I don't believe him so vicious as you all say," 
says he. *' I believe," slowly, " I could conquer 
him. Give me a try, Adare, will you ?" 

"My dear fellow, why? He's sure to do you 
some injury, even if you do get the upper hand." 
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"Nothing is sure," says Trefusis. "Aud I've 
rather set my mind on taking him for a gallop over 
those fields below there." He points to where be- 
yond the tennis-courts a splendid lawn lies, with a 
field beyond that again, 

" Well, you're not a novice, as we all know," says 
Adare. " But do look out for yourself. I assure 
you, as &r as I can learn, O'More got a nasty fall 
with her the otlier day," 

" I'll take care," says Trefusia. He goes nearer, 
and prepares to mount, the groom holding the 
horse's head. 

A hand is laid upon bis arm. He turns, to find 
Terry beside him. Her face is very pale. She has 
been hardly conscious of this extreme step that she 
has taken, until she meets the deep surprise within 
his eyes. 

"Don't!" says she. It is impossible to retreat 
now : she must go on, 

"Don't what?" 

"Don't ride that horse. I" — brokenly, con- 
fusedly — " you must not think It is only that 

I cannot bear to see any one hurt. But he hurt 
Larry ; aud Larry has been riding all his life ; he 
is accustomed to horses " 

"And I — am not?" 

He laughs aloud, pushes her hand rather abruptly 
from him, and springs into the saddle. That allu- 
sion to Larry has irritated him. 
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It is a hideous stru^Ie. 

Od first mounting, the horse bad refused to move, 
standing there with his forefeet thrust out and firmly 
planted in the ground, his ears lying close to his 
neck. Then suddenly, without a second's warning, 
he had bolted. 

Nobody had been frightened until then. That 
unexpected and vicious sprii^ forward would have 
unseated most riders, but Trefugia kept his scat. 
As the brute swung round, he swung with him, and 
had a good hand on the rein, as he went wildly for- 
ward. 

Like a flash of lightning the horse tore past those 
standing on the hall door steps, dashing onward 
towards the lawn below. 

A lawn, of course, is as delightful a spot as one 
can meet with on which to try a conclusion with a 
nasty-tempered horse ; but, unfortunately, Adare's 
lawn, as I have already stated, has a field lying be- 
yond it, — a field divided from the great broad lovely 
lawn by a ha-ha. Down there on the right side of 
this ha-ha a light wire railing about forty yards in 
length and one yard in height had been erected, to 
mai"k it dangerous, — -just to prevent people from 
jumping it, as the ha-ha has been sunk much lower 
upon the other side of it than on the part above it. 

It is towards this spot, marked dangerous, that 
the now infuriated animal is dashing, with its head 
between its forefeet, and every sinew strung. 

" Great heavens ! I hope he will be able to turn 
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him," says Adare, under hi3 breath. He lias 
changed color : he stepa back a bit, and frowns 
nervously. 

It is clear, hoivever, to them all that Trefusis has 
no longer the slightest control over the animal he is 
riding. He is sitting him firmly enough, and is 
apparently doing all he can to turn him aside, with- 
out avail. There is always little or nothing to be 
dune with a runaway. 

Nearer, ever nearer, rush the horse and rider to 
that fateful spot in the ha-ha. Now they are 
almost at it. Now 

Fanny bursts into tears. Miss Anson covers her 
face with her hands. Terry, with her arms cast 
backward and her fingers clasping convulsively the 
chair behind her, is leaning forward, her face like 
marble, her eyes wide. 

She is rigid, tense ; her gaze is fixed immovably 
upon the tragic scene below. 

Now indeed the tragedy is at its height. The 
horse has reached the wire railing, haa risen to it, 
has cleared it badly, and has come with a sickening 
crash to the ground at the other side. 

" Robbie • Eobbie !" cries Mrs. Adare, wildly, 
" you should not have let him do it." 

" My God ! what a time to reproach a man !" 
says Adare, with a terrible glance at her. But even 
as he starts forward, the other men following him, 
they see Trefusis stagger to his feet, seize the reins, 
— the horse has already risen, and is standing 
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ehiveriiig next him, — and fling liimself odcc more 
into tlic Iridic. 

A wild cheer burets from those watching him, 

" Oh, he is hurt !" says Terry, faintly. She drojis 
into a cliair. A wave of sickness [mlsscs over her. 
What is his pluck, or anything, to her, heside that 
thill line of blood ninning down his cheek? 

They all see it now, that ugly stain, stealing from 
his forehead to his chin. But Trefusis himself 
appears dtbor ignorant of it or indifferent to it. 
He has the brute well in hand now, and this time 
the victory eeema to the man. The lower field 
makes a capital course on a small scale, and round 
it he takes him and then turns him towards the 
house and thus up and over the ha-ha and jiast the 
group on the edges of the lawn, who cry to him 
in vain to stop. No power on earth would have 
stopj>ed him then. Those looking on never quite 
forgot hia face, — pale, with that streak of blood upon 
it, and his eyes flashing. If he never looked hand- 
some before, he looks handsomer now than most 
men, and a thrill of pride in him, that she does not 
dare define, runs through Terry's heart. It is hor- 
rible, the way he is flogging the brute, she thinks ; 
but she understands that, and how he feels. 

And now he has torn past them, down the lawn 
again, and has taken the horse over the ha-ha once 
more, but this time at his own ^Mcc and plensure. 
And so on, until he comes to them once more, and 
drops from his saddle to the ground, smiling, bnt 
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breatliing witli a little dtfBciiIty. It had been a 
battle, but he had won. The now thoroughly 
cowed creature stands trembling in every limb, and 
almost sobbing, beside him. 

" Sell him !" says he to Adare, as a groom leads 
the horse away. " I know his kind. I had a horse 
like that once. I conquered him too, but I found 
he required reconquering once a week. It wasn't 
good enough. It was too fatiguing." 

" By Jove ! I never saw such ridiug," Bays 
Larry, with honest admiration. Whatever else 
may be laid to Larry's charge, it can certainly 
never be the want of generosity. 

" He hasn't got any mouth," says Trefusis. He 
has glanced at Larry, as if curiously, first, and then 
has given him a friendly but deprecating shake of the 
head. " Sell him for anything you can get for him." 

" I'd like to ahoot him !" says Adare, wrathfully. 
" Here, come in and have a whiskey-and-soda. You 
must be dead beat." 

"A little shaken, I confess. The beast fell so 
stupidly. I'm afraid," dabbing his fece with his 
liandkerehicf, "I'm rather a spectacle, but it is a 
mere graze. I feel nothing but my arm. That's 
a bit stiff." 

" Well, come in and bathe it," entreats his host, 
anxiously. 

As he goes, he passes by Teny, still sitting in 
that garden-chair and still very pale. Ho stops 
brfore her. 

13 
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" Well, I can do one thing as well as jour cousia ?" 
he says. There is tiDdi^utsed triumph in his tone. 
It is open, flagrant. He seems, indeed, to glory in 
it. There seems to be no shame about him. 

" Better," says Terry, slowly, and then, " But he 
would never have said that. He would have been 
too generous." 

"He 13 perfection, I know. But you should 
remember that he can afFonl to be generous." 

" He ? Poor Laurence ! What has he ?" 

"Your friendship, at all events." There is an 
emphasis on the word.l 

" That certainly," calmly. 
'' At this moment Miss Anson lays her hand upon 
his arm. 

" You must come. You must, really," says she, 
with great agitation. — " Miss O'More, oh, don't keep 
him. He must be in such i>ain. They tell me his 
arm has to be looked to at once. Heroes" — with a 
beatilic smile at him — " never acknowledge pain, I 
know. And you " There is a delicate appre- 
ciative pause. 

Trefusis spoils it He moves past her, politely, 
but indifferently. 

" Look here, Adare !" he cries, " have you got a 
agar about you?" 

Mr. Kitts, who as a rule is always listening to 
what is not intended for him, here gives way to 
inirth. That is, he gets behind a big laurel shrub 
planted in a tub and laughs silently but heartily for 
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a full minute. larry, who lias followed him very 
kindly into his exile, under the mistaken impression 
that he is going into a fit, now stares at him as if he 
is the eighth wonder, Mr. Eitts restrains himself 
suEBciently to say, "One in the eye for her, old 
boy, eh ?" 

After which Larry leaves him, not without a sense 
of indigoatioQ. 



13« 
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watcher on the minster hill, 
Look out o'er the sloping sen ; 

Of the tall £hii>s coming, coming still, 
Is never a one for me? 

1 have waited and watched the weary years 
"Wheu I to the shore could win, 

Till now I cannot see for tears 
If my ship be coming in. 

"So you are not really hurt, then ?" says Terry, 
as Trefusis, crossing the room, seats himself on the 
ottoman beside her. 

Dinner is over, and the men have Just come into 
the drawing-room. Terry had been specially bright 
and charming all through it, though Trefusis had 
known by her eyes that she had been crying. It 
gave him a cruel satisfaction. He haa not yet for- 
gotten — he knows he will never forget — the dull 
stinging pain that filled the months following ou 
her dismissal of him. 

" Not fatally," he answers, with a touch of irony. 
" I dare say with time and attention I shall recover. 
I hope," looking at her, "you will be attentive to 
me. You ought, you know, if only for old times' 
sake." 

He seems entirely gay over the "old times," 
utterly callous to the memory of them. It annoys 
Terry bitterly, his constant harping upon this theme, 
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and the mauoer iu which he watclies her as he lets 
fall each jesting allusioii to it. What does he want, 
or expect, to sec in her face? 

She stoops now to pick up her handkerchief. 

" I was so afraid your arm was broken," says she, 
calmly, putting his )ast speech aside, as it were. 

'* So was I. A good thing it wasn't, as Mrs, Adare 
has ordered us to dance to-night." 

Fanny indeed has invited a few of the younger 
neighbors to come in for a small and early affiiirthis 
evening. It is now a few minutes past nine, and 
already the door has opened to admit a little "maiden 
of bashful fifteen" and her brother, 

" It is too early to dance yet," says Xrefusis. He 
rises hurriedly and holds out his hand to Terry. 
" Let us escape while we can," says he. The window 
is open behind them, and in a moment they are 
standing on the balcony. 

A pale faint moon is lying upon a paler sky. 
Here and there a star is glimmering, and from the 
tangle in the shrubberies bej'ond the warm sweet 
scent of honeysuckle comes to them on a little va- 
grant breeze. It is such a white, white night that 
one can hardly yet believe the day to be quite gone, 
so clear lie the paths running along below them, so 
]iink and blushing red the blossoms of the drowsy 
roses. Yet 

Ton gilded sickle of the ncw-mnde moon, 
Lending the pale lump of the evening star, 

proclaims it night. 
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Terry, in her gown of soft pink crtpe, seems in- 
unison with the hour. Her neck is gleaming snowy 
white in this pale radiance, her eyes are shining like 
the stare above her. She is standing, looking down 
at the colored sweetness of the rose-garden beneath, 
and her arms, happily guiltless of any covering, are 
hanging with the fingers loosely clasped before her. 
8weet arms, so young, so delicate. She is not con- 
scious of Trefusis's gaze this time, a gaze of mingled 
anger and determination. It is a very searching 
gaze. 

The girl is startled back from her quick eager 
appreciation of the beauties of the night, by his 
voice. 

"What were you crying about?" he asks. His 
tone is blunt, almost rude. 

"Crying?" She blushes crimson, and her brow 
darkens a little. 

"Yes, crying," immovably. "You had been 
crying before you came down to dinner." 

"How do you know that?" she aska. He looks 
at her for a moment, — it is a strange look, — and then 
he laughs. 

" What ! you can't even lie about that !" says he. 
" Why should I uot know bow you look when you 
have been cryiug ? If tliere was ever an authority 
on that subject, it is I. You," with an amused air, 
"were always crying more or less last summer. 
That was the exhilarating effect your engagement 
with me had on you." 
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" Well, I am not engaged to you now," says 
Terry, with spirit. " And yet you say I waa cry- 
ing." 

"I do. And," he pauses, "and" — slowly — "be- 
cause of me ^;ain." 

"Why should I deny it?" says Terry, smiling, 
though her heart is beating. " I was frightened. 
That horrible fall you got unnerved me. I hate 
scenes, so I went up-stairs and had," laughiug, "my 
scene in my own room. I remembered how I cried 
over a poor man who got a bad fall at the water 
jump at the Cork Park races two years ago, and was 
determuied not to make myself so unpleasant agatu 
before people." 

Her maimer is quite natural ; the little tremor in 
her voice as she began is now quite gone. She 
looks straight into his eyes ; he looks Imck at her 
as impassively as ever, yet he seems, for once, at 
fault. 

"As to my crying all the time I was engaged to 
you," Terry goes on, gayly, " that only sho^vs how 
right I was to put a stop to that ridiculous arrange- 
ment. We were (as you have said yourself) tlio 
last people in the world to suit each other, you and 
I." 

" You were the first to find tliat out." 

"Naturally," she says, saucily. "Women are 
always cleverer than men at things of that sort. 
You know you would always have given yourself 
the aire of a Cophetua." 
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" Did lie give himself airs ? Hiatorj-, I think, is 
dark on the subsequent affitirs of that immortal 
man." 

"No matter. You would have given yourself 
airs, certainly." 

"Sliould I?" He looks thoughtfully upon the 
ground. "Well, ])erhaps I should." 

" You know you are very masterful. Yes, you 
ape. Think of that horee to-day." 

" Am I ?" meekly. " Well, perhaps I am." 

" It is even likely that some time or other yoii 
would have reminded me of the feet that you had 
inaricd me without a penny." 

Here Trefusia flings up his head. 

" Never !" sayn he, impidsively. " I should never 
Iiave done that," He fluslies a dark red. 

" Wouldn't you ? Well, perhaps you wouldn't," 
murmurs she, with such an exact imitation of his 
own tone that they both burst out laughing. 

" Well, but you see you aren't now ' the be^ar- 
maid,' " says he. 

He says this and then stops. Terry's heart 
almost stops too. What does he mean? AVIiat 
is he going to say? Again she knows that his eyes 
are on her, reading her and gloating no doubt over 
the fact that she has become as white as death. She 
struggles with herself, and by an effort faces him, 
her lovely eyes filled with some strange fear, her 
voice a little low, but her lips smiling. 

"Tiiat spoils the story," says she, "if a 8toiy 
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could be made out of it ; but I'm afraid we are nut 
ill sympathy enough for that." 

"Still, we have made a stor)-," says lie, quiclcly. 

" True, but such a i>oor one, a bare iialt-voluine, 
with a silly b^inning and no end." 

" That is an admission. Do you say the end is 
not yet?" 

" I refuse to say anytLing," she laughs. She 
seems in the merriest of spirits. A rich, sweet culur 
lias flown into her cheeks ; her pretty teetli are 
gleaming ; her e}'es have a soil defiance in them. 
She seems farther from regret than ever. Melan- 
clioly has certainly failed to mark her for its own. 
Ti^Bfusis tightens his teeth. 

" That is how a woman gets out of everything," 
says he, with a grim smile. " But you can't get out 
of one fact, at all events." 

" And that ?" 

" That my accident to-day compelletl you to tears." 
Tlicro is something almost malignant in the triumph 
of his voice as he says this. 

"Why should I wish to get out of it? I have 
already confessed to it. I like to be human," says 
Terry. 

" Was it only humanity ?" 

"Only, — only." She raises her charming bead, 
and smiles full in bis eyes. A ray of pale moonlight 
has caught her, and makes her even more beautiful 
than she already is. A waste of the goodly moon. 
Her ej'es seem to claim his, to compel them to look 
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at her and see tlie absolute freedom that lies iu hers. 
She has laid one slender hand upon the railings near 
him, and Trefiisis, a little angered by her persistent 
defiance of him, lays his hand upon it. 

She drags it away with passionate haste. 

" Don't !" says she, under her breath. 

" Not even so much ! Why, in the old daj-s 
when you hated me, you " 

" Where lies the difierenee between those old days 
and these?" she demands. She has turned upon him 
as though endurance is no longer possible. " If I 
hated you then, why should I not hate you now? 
And what is it to you whether I hate you or love 
you ? There," contemptuously, " go, go !" 

She sweeps past him, with her scornful eyes still 
fixed on his. Suddenly she lowers tbem, to hide a 
quick rush of tears, but too lafe. 

He has seen them. 

As she passes through the open window into tlie 
drawing-room, Trefusis runs down the steps to tlie 
garden below : his thoughts carry him so far that ho 
does not return to the house again until the dancing 
is drawing to its close. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Now never from him do I part j 

Hosanoa evermore I eryr 
Haste his savor in my heart, 

And bid all praise him, as do L 

As he comes into the daacing-room he pauses at 
the dooi". Mr. Kitt6 is lounging gracefully against 
one of the aides, talking volubly, and making the 
most open and di^racef'ul love (considering he 
doesn't mean a word of it), to the maiden of bashful 
fifteen. Trefnsis, looking over his head, sees Terry. 

She is standing near the opposite door-way, that 
leads to the drawing-room, with Laurence ou one 
side of her, and a fat young man, with something 
about his hair or his collar that proclaims him a 
soldier, on the other. Both young men are talking 
at once, and Terry is looking embarrassed. 

Trefusis goes straight to her. " Will you dance 
this with me?" 

"Oh, a thii-d claimant!" she cries, lifting her 
brows, " Mr. Morland says I have promised it to 
liira, Larry says I gave it to him. We are triing 
to find a little light somewhere." 

" I am really sure, Miss O'More, you gave it to 
me," says the fat young man. 

" I'm sure too," says Laurence, inflexibly. 
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" I wrote it down here," says Morland, holding 
IIJ1 his cuff to the lampliglit above liim, and strug- 
gling with the remarkable ciphers upon it. 

" What does your ciifi" say, Mr. Morland?" asks 
Terry. 

"It — er — it's got a bit mixed," says Morland, 
with dif^ust. " Can't make it out." 

"Then what's to be done?" says Terry, with 
pretty anxiety. 

" I'll tell you," says Trefusis. He looks at Lau- 
rence. "Whilst you and Morland are making up 
your miuds, Miss O'More will dance this waltz with 

He ]iasscs his arm round Terry's slender waist ; 
she sways towards him ; in an instant they are 
niiugling with the other dancers, 

" I told you you were masterful," says Terry, as 
they stop. 

"Yes. I remember. I don't deny it this time." 
Something in his tone strikes her as different, — 
repressed, but full of fire. There is a strange tri- 
umplittnt light in hie eyes. 

"I have made you mine for a moment, in spit« 
of " 

"What?" The question drops from her invnl- 
luitarily. She is shocked by something in his face 
she liardly understands. 

"In spit* of you!" 

Agmn his arm clasrs round her, and ngain, half 
against her will, she is dancing down the long room 
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within his arms, — arms that seem to clasp Iiei- closer. 
Coming to the door where he had seen her with the 
two youug disputants, the door that opens on the 
drawing-room, he checks her, and, bringing her to 
a full stop, leads her through the drawing-room to 
the balcony beyond. It is a balcony that runs along 
the whole side of the house, and Trefusis hurries 
her on to where a window opens into a tiny boudoii-, 
Fanny's writing-room. Within, the soft iiink light 
of a lowered lamp can be seen ; out here the moon, 
DOW at its height, is shedding a tender brilliance 
over all the garden. A silence falls on them. 

" What a night !" says Terry, at last, in a low 
voice. A sudden sense of fear has fallen upon her. 
His manner surely has changed, and why does he 
not speak ? The silence has become terrible, un- 
endurable to her, before she breaks it. There was 
something determined, high-lianded, a little violent 
almost, in the air with which he had taken her 
away from I^aurence, and now 

"That is the second time we have ever danced 
together," saya he, ignoring, as though he has, not 
heard it, her faint remark. "The first — do you 
remember it?" 

Again that compelling of her memory to a past 
that for him at least is dead, A passion of anger 
against him, rising in her heart, breaks all bounds. 
She turns on him, her lovely eyes flashing fire into 
his, while her lips grow pale, and her whole, sweet 
slender body is trembling visibly. 
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" Itemembcr ! remember I" cries ebe, throwiag out 
Iier banda. " Do you ever let me forget? And why 
do you want me to remember? What is it all to 
yon ?" 

" Something ; and you remember." He bas taken 
a step closer to her. V 

" Is that your revenge ?" asks she, in a little 
stinogled tone. "To compel me to keep alive the 
past. How will that benefit you or me? Say I 
behaved badly to you — well, I admit it, but " 

"What?" he interrupts ber, brusquely. "You 
admit it, then ? You acknowledge that you did your 
best to break my heart ?" He has caught ber by 
both arms. | 

" Yours ! yours I" aays she. Her voice fails her. 
Great tears rise in her lustrous eyes. 

She makes a faint, ineffectual stru^Ie to loosen 
Ilia hold upon ber, and then gives in, standing 
crushed, beaten, with drooping head, on which the 
unkindly moon is now shedding too bright a ray. 
He can see the trouble of her soul. 

It seems to give him high courage. 

" Kven mine." He lets one of his hands fall from 
her arms, but, still holding ber, moves towards the 
room beyond. 

" Come in here : I want to speak to you." Re- 
luctantly, involuntarily, she goes with bim, crossing 
the sill of the window and entering the little warm 
and scented room with a strange sense of newness. 

The lights are burning very dimly, and the per- 
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fume of heliotrope and roses miogied is sweetening 
the air. He turns to her as they cross the threshold. 

" There are tears in your eyes," he says. " For 
what?" 

He waits as if for an answer, but none comes. 

Ouly her pretty head droops lower. 

" Ah !" he cries, " they are for me. You dare not 
deny it. You" — he pauses, as if his breath is 
troubling Lim, and tlien — ^"you tliought you did 
not love me in those old days. But you did. You 
know it now !" 

The triumph of his voice ceases. Terry presses 
her hands tightly against her breast. Anguish leaves 
her dumb. And what is there to be done, or said ? 
The awful knowledge, too, that tears are gathering, 
hateful betraying t«ars, beneath her lids, renders her 
almost desperate. 

If only, only she could get away before 

No time is given her, however. 

With a strong and deliberate movement Trefusis 
takes her into his arms, and, holding her to him a 
moment, kisses her passionately, — not once only. 

Pressing her hands against his breast, as if to keep 
him off, she looks up at him. The transformation 
in her face must be clear to him. Her eyes, within 
that pale sweet face, sliine like two happy stars. 

She stands trembling before him : what does it all 
mean ? A sentence of death an hour ago, and now 
a glimpse of heaven I Who can explain this thing? 

Her eyes are fixed on his. She would have with- 
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drawn tliem if she could, but, as if spellbound, they 
rest on his. Tears rise and drown them, and hover 
on the brink of her pretty lids, yet she cannot with- 
draw her gaze. It is true ? True ? 

Oh, yes, it i» true ! 

His lips arc pressed f^inst the tear-filled eyes 
now, softly, adoringly, 

"Darling, darling eyes I" says he, in a subdued 
but passionate whisper. Then — " Terry, you love 
me!" 

" Yea,'* feintly. She is clin^ng to him. | 

"And you are going to marry me thia time?" 
As he holds her clasped close to his heart, a laugh 
escapes him, — a happy laugh. All his old reserve 
seems to have deserted him. Truly she has taught 
him many things. She slips her arm round his neck. 
A soft sweet sigh escapes her lips. 

" Oh, what a long, long time you were away !" says 
she, brokenly. 
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THAT MES. SMITH. (^MBditi™.: 
THEEE GEBLS. (srtBution.) 
MBTlTi! LUCK. (kdMitton.) 
LTJMLEY THE PAINTEE. cm 
GOOD-BYE. cm ratioa.) 
HE WENT FOR A SOLDIEfi. 
FEBRER8 COUET. (mhsdition.) 
BU TTON S, iwhwtttaj 

A LnrriiE fool, awn Button.) 

MY POOE DICK. 

(iDth adman.) juiumudbrjutm 

BOOTLES' OHILDREa^ 

mthwuioB.) nimbktadbr J.BHBHisDpABratDoi. 
"JebaBtiunWIiitacliiwTaT nun thonniAly M borna Ibumbm 
■"' ~"^^telit«lwttlith» dim 

_._jifwlth the l(iTs^U__ . 

. ■■ prMt dl ng booti), bol thai 

._^ di •» (W mmld coma in ud tnit ol > mom u iki 

ma. wmidtMaaJbrightiBing IhahBBaala which thw dwU."— J H n u f Jatfa ft* 

^S: CONFESSIONS OF A PUBLISHEE. 

^^^ s:^ 

, 'DMsyktraaintd liipokasln]M^'aBd Istu oai^ 

, , Dd UiEiwIiigKaoainB ttala soow W UbU -Uat ui 

milltf «< Uw *iMaitlaasda«lnnM to Utvnr fuua."— ironHiv AA 

MK^NON'S HUSBANB. (iMuidutaL} 

" It k koqltal ton atoCT.tDll of hl^ nlriHud iRlttB In ■ diaUiu: itfta Out irlU 
tlnTintliaiiinannalanriinfrf^Tatdanfrfnliwrtjfinjnrrtifint of ita Ion."— AioMtaii. 

THAT IMP. asttHBtou) 

k Itti liilandonadte ttu ncBoa, ud Uia aathor id 'BoeaWBtly 



lingUtUa bgok Ii blgU and tniir, ud hwlte tl^gf ■ 

la^ON'S SECRET. (iTthMtiao.) 



F. V. WHXTB * Oo., 14, Bedford Street, Btruid. 

D,g,l.2cd|v,G00gk' 



4 P. T. WHITX * Co.'a PnbllcaUona. 

THK WORKS OF JOHN aTltAliai WIIITn-«MH»W). 



al ikxcbn. TtHiUrjliii 

IN QT7ABTEBS. (iimwittoi.) 

"•IsQiiKUn' IfOMif tlMMinittllnctdntlHUiai'llIiwhkbtlwnUtoba 
iMTMd to IbonnfUi >[ir»(i*i."— t*i O rfH l t, 

•' Tha hUmv tt' BBdCbi' Bibr ' afni na baa imDUiar tuitt it mllttuT Ula, lAI 
law iHTa bMtaf taaftad.'-^SrMcE QMrMrlt XnX«K 



AEMY SOCIETY ; life in a Garrison Town. 

Cloth, «r-; Ptctura Board!, 1/-. (loth SdiUoii.) 

"Thlidlmndn ttBtj, dealliiB with life in ■ iniriaciii torn, [• full ot plouuU 
' n* and nonaoaDt vU^ humatlngalihad * BooUea' Babj,' *PIiiA,'ariB fact a 
luijotllT a< aoma baU-doaao mmlttlM wtaMi tba ■othor hM nbBiitted la the ajea 
IN nUw»j bookatAll patroiiiMn.'*-^£)aiJt' TtitgrapK, 

" Tb> •toiDBth at tha tnok Iln In lU ikatohM of 1U« Is a mnlaoa tcnm, which ai« 
nideBiabljr dsra. , . , It li pntti slear that Mr. Wlstar dnwibom Ills."— A. 

/•Ht-fOuMl. 

GAEEISON GOSSIP, Gathered in Blankhampton. 

<A Saqnelta' ABUT BOOIRT.") Oath.*/); Plotii»Boai«<.1/ (ethBdUion.) 

" ' OanUOB Oodp ' may blrly rank with ' Oavalrr Ufa,' Bod cba thIoiu othai 

ta Mki with which Mjr.Vihtei buniWTMaUj bagniladoar Mania hcnm"— 8ii«iif 

" Tba nord tollr '"'■■'-'— tha nintatlOB whloh Iti anthoc hai baso tutOMit* 



■Dinah to gain la ■ tpacul Una at hla oi 

A SIEGE BABY. Caoth.l/iiPloluraboarti,l/. (fth SUtko.) 

" Tha itoiT whkh dna Ita titta to thla Daw iheal c( •torioi br the mpolv uUhc 
oF 'BooUca'Bahv'EiaTirT tonohlnfl andpatheClo ona. . . . Ajnoncatlha ntlMT 
tOIim, Um onamtltM, 'OntoT thaKlata' Ii, pmhapa, the baaC writtio, •Ilhon^ 
Cbe lala Df tnu lore tt ambodla oomaa to a moat mdanobolr endlnc.''— CbuM* 



BEAUTIFUL JIM. (luiBdmoi..) 

moth, W ; Ptotnn Bowdi, 3/- 

JIBS. BOB. ciuiiflition.) 

omth,!* Plotqra Boaida. a/- ^__ 

THE OTHEE MAN'S WIFE. (sthMUo..) 

Cloth, 3/e. Plotnn Boaida, 3 '■ 

MY GEOFF ; or, The Experiences of a Lady- 
Help. (Mh BdlUoa.) Cloth S/» ; Pictnie Bwra>, V- 
ONLY HUMAN. (ltl> BaWlon). ClothS/*. Rotura Boaraa, »/- 

AUNT JOHNNIE. wndEditi™.) am.%» 

F. a. WUIXJ^ « Co.. 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 



T. V. WHITE * Oo.'a PnbUcktiona. 

NOVELS BY MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 

(Ac aU BookMllwi' ud Boolutalli.) 



WEDDED TO SPORT, caiinv^ 
SPORTING TALES. (.is...x..,i.) cwl »«. i/.. 
TWILIGHT TALES. (i™«r.»« cuh im, i.. S.J E,i]ii...i 
THAT PRETTY LITTLE HORSE-BREAKER. 

(4th BdlUoo.) Cloth gilt, li. Sd. PictJie Boards, !(- 

A HOMBUEQ BEAUTY. (irtBaiiioo.) ck,u.giit,!..6d. 

Ptotnn Bauds, li. 

MATKON OB MAID? (4ttBaiti.«.) 

doth gUt, 19. M. I Plotnn Bouds, 3*. 

LANDING A PEIZE. (tuuwmoo.) 

Qoth gill, Is. «d. PIMiu« BoBMi, SI' 

A CRACK COUNTY. »»iti»J 

Olotb cat, 1/1 ; PIMiin Boud^ IL 

THE QIEL m THE BROWN HABH. 

OloUi gilt, 1/t : FloMn BMKdi, 3/-. (Bib MltloiL) 
•■■KsllFUwnld' la in ImvnnoMlil* bsntau^ toll ot gntla womanllDMs. snA 
Mota in 411 Tlrtuai (hu maka Itat Uiid atlnubla. Un. Einnud's work li nurkid 
M hish tana ai waU u itemoni nanMlTSt and sponnaea. whEu mudiiiig for toma. 
uhit saw aBd basalUns lor a wat daj « spall el font, can hsitUy llfht apm anr- 
lUns battar than thsB (rah uid Motonaaaa huiUiu ilocias ol Mtt. Hwuuml's."— 
Omil§ nitgrmpfu 

JOLLiiU IN THE OPEN. 

OMtaBUt,3/*iPtceBnBouds,3/-, (Hh Xdltlai.) 
" Ills IB trath a reiy good lora stoir set in a teiuinck itf hoimds and hartes, 
tut ow tlkM could M nad vllh pleasur* indepaaduUr ol anj inoh attnutlOBs."— 

" ' Ullad io tha Opaa 'IsaTatj taimlc? Htt at hontlin Boval Indsrt."— OmylUf. 

8TBAIGHT AS A DIE. 

iBdlUiM.) 

1 ICn. Eeniiaid'i ■ Straight as 

A BEAL GOOD THING. 

Oatli gilt, !/( J Plotora Boards, !/■> <8tli HdlUoo.) 
"nun are some good soDntrjanDca and ooiiDtrysiilu In -A BealOoOd Thing. 

0n^i1iBDs''miS^uNStG-EiELD. 

Cloth gUt, IB. Sd. ; Plctnn Boards, 2s, 

BT THE BUSS AITTHOB. 
In Papn Coren, 1/-; Cblh, 1/6. 

THE MYSTEBY OF A WOMAITB HEART. 

F. V. WHII£ & Co., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 



T. V. WUITB ft Oo.'t Publicfttiotui. 
NOVELS BY HAWLEY SMART. 



BEATRICE AND BEHEDICE : A Bomaace of the Crimea. 

TEE ^UKQEB. 

aatli(lH,l/«. FlotmBoudi,!/-. (HhXdltloiL) 

LONG MHW, 

THE lUKl^R OF BATflKkLLY. 

OIotbjia(,l/(. nXanBoKdi,!/- (HhHItKciO 

THE OXmiDEB. 

CloUtfl^S/t. FlotanBourdi,!/- I8th pUttu.) 



1, 1/- ; Oloth, lie. 



NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
THE SORCERESS. Cloth, 3/6. 

NOVELS BY B. L. FARJEON. 

(At aU Bmballan- & Booknallh) 
Oloth, t/t. Flotnn Boudi, a/- «ob. 
THE HABOH OF FATE. (Oioth oalj.) 
BASIL AND AIJlfETIE. (W Edition.) 
THE MYBTERY OF M. FELIX. 
A YODMG QIRL'a LIFE. (*^ aateoL.) 
TOILERS OF BABYLON. <and Bdioon.) 
THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE. (Sua Bdltlon.> 

In Faper Conn, 1/- ; Clath, 1/t «aah. 
A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. 

iHE PERIL OF RICHARD PARDON, (SndadlUoii,) 
STRANGE ESCHANTMEBT. 

NOVELS BY B. M. CROKER. 

(At lU BootaeUat' It BootetallL) 
INTBRFEBENCE. (»rt BdiUon.) Ctoth.S/B; PictoreBoardM/-. 
TWO MAfi TERS. (ardEaitloaQ Cloth.g/8; FlcmreBoat<H.a/- 

NOVELS BY HELEN MATHERS. 



(Atal 

Id Paper Oorai, 1/- 1 Oloth, 1/1 each. 
WHAT TBS GLASS TOLD. 

A STUDY OF A WOMAN", or VENUS VICTBIX. 
T'OTHER DEAS CHARMER. 
MY JO, JOHN. (todBdlBon.) 
The MYSTERY OF Ho. 13. (Sua Edition.) 

-Jf. t; WEXTB ft Co., 14, Bedford Street, Btnuid. 



>. V. WHITg * Oo.'i Pnblie>Hon>. ^ 

SIR RANDAL H. ROBERTS, BARTS, SPORTING NOVELS 

(At &U BookMUen' and EookstallB. ) 
NOT IN THE BETTINa. (A New Norsl.) Cloth gilt, S/«. 
CUBB AJD SKAFFLE. Cloth gilt, 2/6. 

NOVELS BY MRS. ALEXANDER FRA8IR- 

(At aU BoobeUsra' and Sookstalla. ) 
A UODEBN BRIDEQKOOM. Ood BdlUsn.) Oiotii,>/a. 
THE NEW DUCHESS. (3adBdltlaiL) Olotti, n, u. 
DACJQHTEBS OF BEIiGBATXA. OlaOuSJ*. AluFWonBwid^S/- 
SHE CAME BETWEEN. Olmii. i/«- 

MAS. LOTSTT GAHEEOS'S ITOTSLS. 

(At aU BookMlIui' and BooWxlU) 
A SISTER'S SIN, Cloth, s/e. 
IN A aaASS COUMIBT. 

U B«oi7 Id Inm and BjxM.) (IMh Bdltko.} Clotb flit,, ifi; Flctnn 
Boufdi, S/-; FVB Oonn, 1/-^ 
" V* Mm irtUi plMwon ta tba gnan asm of ' In a OnH deaattj,' Tht Uma 
brndBMindiaadacMiditntiK onrawaj. It b vdl ikMdud, tpll cd ibm 

with Uuip ut— III Inn <tf m«n lad wemm— not too hud on aujbodr— ■ dm i , 

oanfallj mltUn, tui thsntoe MklQy nad. , ■ ■ TaoammmOsd.''-— nauA. 

" WliaB tb» dijt m ibort and tboa la an hoar or tva to bo dlapcusd ol Indooc 
balon ilimliiji tuw, one b glad to bs stde to teoammtnd a good and •■""i'"b nonl 
■In a Qna Omnt^' RUiy b* nld to ocona irnds Ihli dmrlptioi."— lEteMrdm 

WEAK WOUAN, (8td Edltbm.) Cloth >/«. picture Bosnia, 3/-. 

JACK'S SECRET, (art Edition.) OJotH.a/*. Plotnre Bo«rd«, 2/- 

A LOST WIFE, OrdBdlUon.) 01oth,3/fl. Platan Booidi, 3/- 

A DAUOHTEB'B HEART. Cloth, i».«d. 

JUSTIN M'CABTHT, M.F. 
MRS. CAMPb'eLL PRAED. 

(Anthon ol " The lUght Hononrable," JEc.) 
(At alt BookMUerT and BookitaUi.) 

THE LADIES' (lALLERY. 

(and Edition.) raoth, a/* i Fietora Boardi, ZA. 
THE RIVAL PRINCESS ; a London Romance of To-day. 

(lidBdiUaL) C toth.il. M.; PWm Boarda, ta. 

BY MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

(At all Booludlers' and BookgtaUi.) 
THE ROMAKOE OP A CHALET. (Cloth 2/6.) 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

A SILENT TRAGEDY, Paper Cototb. I/- ; Cloth, 1/8. 
F. T, WHITE A Co,, 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 



F. V. WHITS * Oo.'s PnbUcaUoiu. 

KBS. ILUXAISSB'S lOTXIS. 

(A.t aU Boobwllen'aDd Booknalla ; 



FOR HIS SAKE. Cloth, 2/6. 

A WOMAN'S HEART. Cloth, 2/6. 

BLIND FATE. Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Bonrils. 2/-. 

UY WOMAN'S WIT. {6th Edition.) I'itliire 



Clolh, 3,0. 






NOVELS BT HUHE NI8BET. 

(At all BookseUere' npd BookbUUs.) 

A BUSH-OJRL'S ROMANCE. Willi IllustrutionH by tljti 

the" "haunted station and otlur EloricB. Willi 

lUoUnUoni bi tlie A-nthoT. CkiUi gilC, 3,«, 
THE QUEEN*S DESIUE ; A Romance of the lodiao Mutiny. 

THl'^BUSHRANo'EirS SWEETHEART ; An Australian 
Romum. Cloth,i,S: PtctureBaaid>.3,-. (fitli Bdlcion.) 

THE SAVAGE QUEEN ; A Romance of the Natives of Van 

I)i™»n'i LsDil. Clolh, Sj-S; PlMnreBosnli'.l'/-. (»rfl Edltfon.; 

"EITA'S" HOTELS, 

(AT ALL BOOKSELLERS' AND BOOKSTALM.) 



6HEBA : A Study of Girlhood. (4th Edition.) Clolh, 2s. GO. ; 

Howie BmhI*, J/-. 

THE COUNTESS PHARAMOND: A Sequel to "Shtba." 

the" MAN IN POSSESSION. (A New Novel.) Cloth, 2/C. 

TEE LAIRD 0' COCKPEN. Cloth, 2/6. 

MISS KATE. (4th Edition.) Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boanls, 2/. 

THE SEVENTH DREAM. 1/- and I/C. 

THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. (2nd Edition.) 1/- and 1/6. 

AXTE BSASE'S WOBX. 

(At all Bootsellera' and Bookstalls.) 
SLAVES OF THE SAWDUST ; A New and Original Stoiy of 

Acrobat Lite. By the AnUwr ot "Babj," Ac Fictore BouilB, 3/.. Also 
Olotb.M. (D«dtcM«d to tbe laM Lotd TaDnywui.) 

F. V. WHITE ft Co., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 



F. V. WHITE * Co.'* PnbUcatloiu. 9 

POPULAR WORKS 

By HRS. H1TUPHBT 

{•'Madge'' of " Tmlh"). 

HOUSEKEEPING; 

A GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT. 

Cloth Gilt. Ss. 6d. 
(At all liookaellcrs' and Bookatalla.) 



IDBF CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. 

With a Portrait of the Aathor. 

1 Vol., Gilt aath,16>. 

(_At all Librarui and Booktelleri.) 

By OUSIAV rnSTTAG. 

REMINISCENCES "or MY LIFE, 

Translated from the German by Kathamhb Chbtwtnd. 

In Two Vols. 18». 

(At all ZtArarut and BookeelUrt' .) 

By UBS. ABHSTBONQ, 

(AnUior ot " Uodem fittqnette Id Pubtla ud frlrste.") 

GOOD FORM. 

A BOOK OF BVERy DAY ETIQUETTE. 

. (2nd Edition.) Limp Ootb, 2i. 

(At all Booksellers' acd Bookstalls.) 

By FEBCT THOBFE. 

HISTORY OF JAPAN. 

Cloth, 3 b. Qd. 

(At all Booksellets" and BookeUlls.) 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 

-Google 



10 V. T. WBZTX * Oo.'a Pnblicationi. 

ONE VOLUME NOVELS 

BT FOFTTZ.AB ATJXH0B8. 

Orown 8to., Oloth, 2(.6d. Meh. 
(AT ALL B00K8BLLBE8' AKD BOOKSTALLS.) 

By JOHM aXHAJiaj WUITIUI . 

AUKT JOHNNIE. [ BIBS. BOB. 

ONLY HUMAN, BEAUTIFUL JIM. 

MY aBOTF. I A SIEGE BABY. 

THE OTHEB MAN'S WIFB. j GARRISON GOSSIP. 

Br KBS. BDWABlD XXmtAMD. 
WEDDED TO SPORT (.1/6). 
SPORTING TALES. (A Now Novel.) 
TWILIGHT TALES. 

THAT FHETTY LITTLE HORSE-BREAKER. 
A HOMBURQ BEADTY. I A CRACK COUNTY. 
MATRON OR MAIDf A REAL GOOD THDia. 

LANDING A PRIZE. STRAIGHT A3 A DIE. 

THE GIRL IN THE BROWN HABIT. 
KILLED IN THE OPEN. 
OUR FRIENDS IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

Bj KAWIAT nCABT, 
BEATRICE AND BENEDICK. I THE PLUNGER. 

THE MASTER OF RATHKEIXY. ] LONG ODBS. 
THE OnTSIDER. j 

By XBS. OAXFBBU. PKAJU), 
THE ROMANCE OF A CHALET. 

By B. X.. PABJBOH. 
THE MYSTERY OF M FELIX. I A YOUNG GIRL'S LIFE. 
THE MARCH OF FATE. BASIL AND ANNETTE. 

TOILERS OF BABYLON. 
THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE. 

By HAT OBOMHBI.IN. 
THE FBEAKS OF LADY FORTUNE. 

By FLOBBHOB WAJBOBN. 
A YOUNG WIFE'S TRIAL; or Ralph lijder of Brent. 
A WITCH OF THE HILLS. 
A WILD WOOINO. (A Naw Notbl.) 

By TWATt-RT. OOLUini. By Mr*. OUFEAJTT. 

VIOLA EANSHAWE. | THE SORCERESS (3/b). 

By B. S. OBOKXB. 
TWO MASTERS. _ I INTERFERENCE. 

By HVKB ITIBBBT. 
A BUSH GIRL'S ROMANCE (3/0.) 
THE HAUNTED STATION and other Stories. 
THE QUEEN'S DESIRE (Cloth, 3/6). 
THE SAVAGE QUEEN. 
THE BUSHRANGER'S SWEETHEART. 

7. V. WHITE & Co., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 



ogle 



V, V. WHITS * Co.'« Pnbllcationi. 11 

ONE VO LUME HOVELS- <''<'»<i«^). 

By BIS SAITDAI. H. BOBBBTS, Bazt. 

MOT IH THE BETTmo. (A Maw Novel.) 
CUBE AND SNAFPLE. 

By AKTZ KBADB, (Author of "BXTBT," fto.) 
SLAVES OF THE SAWDUST. 

By P. O. PHIZ.IF8 ft a J. WILIiB. 
SYBIL BOSS'S UABRUaB. 

By HB8. J>T. Tn EA y " 'WT ^i 
BLIND FATE. I BY WOMAN'S WIT. 

A WOMAN'S HEAKT. [ FOB HIS SAKE. 

By KBS. lATSTT OAXBBON. 

A SISTEB'S SIN. | A LOST WIFE. 

IN A GRASS COUNTRY. A DAUGHTER'S HEART. 

JACK'S SECRET. | WEAK WOMAN. 

By JTTSTIH VOABTBy, ■.?. ft Iba. OASPBBLIi PIULBD. 
THE RIVAL PRINCESS. | THE LADIES' GALLERY. 

By KB& BOBBBT JOOSZiTS, ' 
THE M.F.H.'s DAUGHTER. I DRAWN BLANK. 

THE OKITOH HUNT MYSTERY. A BIG STAKE. 

ONLY A HORSE-DEALEB. | 

By BBBT HABTB. 
THE CRUSADE OP THE "EXCELSIOR." 

By Om EonUo. 1EB8. PBTHBBSTOBrBA.TraH. 
DREAM FACES. 

By PBHOTTB KUKB. 
WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. 
THE MAN WITH. A SECRET. 
By lEra. STTNOBBVOBD, (Antlutf of » XOI.Ii'Z' BAWN."> 
THE HONBLE. MBS. VEREKEE. | APRIL'S LADY. 
LADY PATTY. 

By "BITA." 
THE COUNTESS PHARAMOND. A Seqoel to " Snxsi." 
THE MAN IN POSSESSION I MISS KATE. 

(A New NotbI). THE LAIRD O' COCKPKN, 

[ SHEBA. 



DAUGHTERS OF BELGBAVIA. | THE NEW DUCHESS. 



By XATZ OBOKSZXJN Mid J. MOBAT BBOWH, 

VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. 

By P. O. PHUiIPB ukd FEBOY FBNDAUi. 

A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. 

MARGARET BYNG. 

MY FACE IS MY FORTUNE. 

V. V. WEITB ft OOT 14) Bedford Street, Strand. 



F. V. WHXTX A Oo.'a PnbUwtiQni. 



POPULAR NOVELS. 

Pictor* Bofttds, 8s. Mwli. 
(AT ALL BOOKSELLXBS' ATO BOOKSTAUA.) 



ONLY HUMAN. (4i.Ii E.!itioD.) Bj Jonn Stbanob WirrrBS. 
V,Y QtLOFP. (6lh EditioD.) Bj the uidb Author. 
THE OTHKR MAN'S WIFE, (5th Edition.) By the same Author. 
UBS. BOB. (7th Edition.) By the Bnme Author. 
BEAUTIFUL JIM. (8th Edition.) By the same Author. 
A 8IEOE BABT. (5th EdiUoD.) By the rame Author. 
QABRISON OOS8LP. (6th Edition.) By the same Author. 
ARMY SOCIETY : Life in a Qanigon Town. (lOth EditiiKi.) By 

the Nune Author. 
THE MAN WITH A 3ECEET. (3id Edition.) By Fbgcs Kvia. 
LON G ODDS, (fith Edition.) By Hawlei Shabt. 
THE PLUHQER. (Gth Edition.) By the Hame Author. 
THE MASTER OF RATBKELLY. (oth Edition.) By the urns 

BBATSICE AND BENEDICK (2nd Edition.) By the aame Author. 
THE OUTSIDER. (8th Edition.) By the euue Aatlior. 
A LOST WIFE. (3rd Edition.) By Mrs. Lovbtt CAunoN. 
WEAK WOMAN. (3id Edition.) By the eame Author. 



THE HON. MRS. VEBEKER. By Mrs. Hd> 

" Molly B«wn." 
LADY PATTY. (3rd Edition.) By the earae Author. 
APRIL'S LADY. (3rd Edition.) By the samo Author. 
LANDING A PRIZE. (7th Edition.) By Mrs. Edtabd KntKAin. 
THAT PRETTY LITTLE HORSE- BREAKER. (4th Edition.) 

By the same Author. 
A HOMBURG BEAUTY. (3td Edition.) By the same Author. 
MATRON OB MAID? (4th Edition.) By the nme Author. 
A CEACK COUNTY. (6th Edition.) By the same Author. 
A REAL GOOD THING. (8th Edition.) By the same Author. " 
8IRAIGHT AS A DIK (Bth Edition.) By the same Author. 
THE QIRL IN THE BROWN HABIT. (Sth Edition.) By tha 

nma Author. 
OUR FRIENDS IN THE HUNTING-HELD. By the same Author. 
KILLED IN THE OPEN. (9tb Editioa.) By the rame Author. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 

- Digilizcdt^GoOgle 



r. V. WHITE db Co.'« Publicatioiia. 13 

POPULAR NOVELS-C-x^Wx-rf). 

INTERFERENCE. (3n\ Edilion.) By E. M, Crokbr. 
TWO MASTERS. (3rd Edition.) By the same Autlior. 
HISS KATE 1 or, Confeasioaa of a. Caretafaer. (4th Edition.) Bj 

"BlTA." 

SHEBA: A Stndj o! Girlhood. (4th Editiou.) By tha aame 

TOILERS OP BABYLON. (Iftid Editioa.) By B. L. Fabjbok. 
THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE. (Hud Edition.) By the 

iome Author. 
THE MYSTERY OF M. FELIX. By the same Anthor. 
A YOUNG GIKL'S LIFE. (3rd Edition.) By tlio same Author. 
BASIL AND ANNErTE. (2nd Edition.) By the same Author. 
THE RIVAL PRINCESS. (3rd Edition.) By Juarin McCutuv, 
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